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FOREIGN SERVICE AND DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:35 p. m. in room 1302, New House 
Office Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. Charles B. Brownson (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Government Operations will 
come to order. 

In accordance with the jurisdiction assigned to it over operations 
of the Department of State at all levels, the International Operations 
Subcommittee from the outset of the 83d Congress has had a contin- 
uing interest in the personnel practices and procedures of the Depart- 
ment of State. One notable aspect of the personnel structure of the 
Department is the fact that it comprises two distinct services, a group 
set apart as the Foreign Service of the United States and another 
group generally known as departmental personnel. 

The hearings this morning have been called primarily to consider 
the use by various State Department officials of the authority con- 
ferred on them to make assignments and transfers of personnel into 
and between these two services. Questions have been raised as to 
whether some of these transfers and assignments are within the letter 
and spirit of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 as amended, the civil- 
service laws and regulations, and announced State Department policy. 
It is expected that these questions will be disposed of during the course 
of these hearings. 

The dual personnei structure within the Department of State pre- 
sents special difficulties which have long been recognized and which 
have been the subject of much thought and study by groups like the 
Hoover Commission, the Brookings Institution, and others. The re- 
sults of these studies have been fairly uniform in recommending the 
amalgamation of the Foreign Service and the Departmental Service 
under one personnel system. The Hoover Commission in 1949 ex- 
pressed itself on this point in these terms. 

The personnel in the permanent State Department establishment in Washington 
and the personnel of the Foreign Service above certain levels should be amal- 
gamated over a short period of years into a single Foreign Affairs Service obligated 
to serve at home or overseas and constituting a safeguarded career group ad- 
ministered separately from the general civil service. 
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As a direct result of the work of the Hoover Commission, the Secretary 
of State in December 1949, appointed an Advisory Committee on 
Personnel to study this whole problem and to advise on improving 
the personnel program. This committee, headed by James H. Rowe, 
Jr., listed among its major recommendations the following: 

There should be a single, but flexible, personnel system for the Department of 
State and the Foreign Service instead of the separate systems that exist at present. 

In March 1951, at the time the Rowe committee report was made 
public, the Department of State in a departmental directive announced 
its plan for dealing with this problem. In general terms this involved 
a program of assignments and transfers with only partial amalgama- 
tion of the two services. 

It is against this larger background that our inquiry today is being 
conducted. This hearing, obviously, can cover only a portion of the 
broad problem, but it is believed that a close scrutiny of some of 
these day-to-day operations involving these two personnel systems 
will help to present the larger issues in realistic form. 

Our first witness today will be Mr. George F. Wilson, Assistant 
Administrator for Personnel, Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and 
Personnel of the Department of State. I will ask Mr. Wilson to step 
up to the witness stand and bring with him such of his staff as he has 
with him whom he would like to consult during the hearing. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, would 
you like me to introduce these people? 

Mr. Brownson. Would you please introduce and present for the 
record the names and titles of the personnel who will assist you? 

Mr. Wirison. Mr. Chairman, my name is George F, Wilson. I am 
Assistant Administrator of the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, 
and Personnel. 

I have with me Mr. Ralph Searritt, the Executive Officer of the 
Office of Personnel; Mr. Robert Ryan, Chief of the Operations Divi- 
sion of the Office of Personnel; Mr. Weatherbee, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Personnel; and Mr. Howard Mace, Assistant Chief of the 
Operations Division of the Office Personnel. These gentlemen are 
on my staff. I would also like to present Mr. Gerald Drew, the 
Director General of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. Will you gentlemen 
please stand and be sworn. Raise your right hands. Do you 
solemnly swear the testimony you will present in this hearing will be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God? 

(Chorus of ‘‘T do’’.) 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Wilson, will you please indicate for the record 
the date of appointment to your present position of responsibility and 
give us a brief idea of the functions which you perform in that particu- 
lar position. 
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TESTIMONY OF GEORGE F. WILSON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
OF THE BUREAU OF SECURITY, CONSULAR AFFAIRS AND PER- 
SONNEL; ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH SCARRITT, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER OF THE OFFICE OF PERSONNEL; ROBERT RYAN, CHIEF 
OF THE OPERATIONS DIVISION OF THE OFFICE OF PERSONNEL; 
ARTEMUS WEATHERBEE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE 
OF PERSONNEL; HOWARD MACE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF THE 
OPERATIONS DIVISION OF THE OFFICE OF PERSONNEL; GERALD 
DREW, DIRECTOR GENERAL OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I affiliated with the 
Department of State on or about July 1, 1953, at first on a consultant 
basis. On July 20, 1953, I was officially placed on the rolls as Assistant 
Administrator of the Office of Security, Consular Affairs and Personnel. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, some of the scope of this inquiry 
which may discuss matters which occurred prior to your appointment 
will be filled in on the basis of the best information that you have. 
You can testify personally only as to such things as have occurred 
since the date of your appointment. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I will appreciate it if you will preface your re- 
marks at any time such question may arise with that qualification, 
because I think it will make the record read more exactly, and from 
your standpoint more correctly. 

Mr. Witson. Right, sir. I will do that. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, will you please ask your assistants to give 
us the same information as to their particular functions and the dates 
at which they came with the Department. 

Mr. Wiison. Mr. Scarritt. 

Mr. Scarrirr. I am Executive Officer of the Office of Personnel, 
and I entered on that position in November of 1952. I had priorly 
been employed in the Office of Personnel in other capacities. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. 1 am Chief of the Division of Personnel Operations. I 
entered on that job on August 3. Prior to that time I was Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Service Personnel from October 1950, 
until August 3; and prior to that time I was in the Division of De- 
partmental Personnel. 

Mr. Wiison. Mr. Weatherbee. 

Mr. WeatHerRBEE. I am Deputy Director of the Office of Person- 
nel. IL entered on that position in January of 1953; and prior to that 
time I served in other capacities in the Office of Personnel of the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Mace. 

Mr. Mace. I am Howard Mace. I entered on duty as Assistant 
Chief of the Personnel Operations Division August 3, 1953, having 
previously served in other capacities in the Office of Personnel. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Drew. 

Mr. Drew. Gerald A. Drew. I have been Director General of 
the Foreign Service since March 17, 1952. Prior to that time I 
served mainly abroad in the Foreign Service since August 1927. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much, sir. 
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Now I understand, Mr. Wilson, that you have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Witson. I have a statement, sir. It is not prepared nor 
printed. If I may I would like to make a few comments, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Off the record just a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brownson. Will you proceed please, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, before covering certain points which have been 
requested I would like to place on the record a definition which I 
worked out some time ago and committed to paper last evening 
to more or less define a personnel system. Some people may quarrel 
with it. I believe it will serve a useful purpose to have my definition 
at least on the record. It reads as follows: 

A personnel system should have the mission of procuring competent, well- 
qualified people in the right numbers at the right time and in the right place in 
order to enable the Administrator to accomplish his mission and still afford 
equity to the individual employee. 

With that definition in mind, I would like to emphasize the point 
made by the chairman that the Department of State is somewhat 
unique. We operate under two personnel systems. The Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 covers only one phase of our operation. The 
other phase, commonly known as the departmental phase, operates 
under the laws and regulations of the general civil service system. 

The personnel of the Foreign Service are designated by law into 
various categories. There are the Foreign Service officer; the Foreign 
Service Reserve officer; the Foreign Service staff officer or employee; 
the alien employees of the Department of State. Roughly, as of the 
present time we have 1,364 Foreign Service officers; we have about 168 
Foreign Service Reserve officers; and we have approximately 4,150 
Foreign Service staff personnel. I do not have the figures for the 
alien employees. 

The Foreign Service personnel system is based on the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 as amended. There have been supplemental 
regulations issued to the field which constitute our Foreign Service 
Regulations. 

Basically you have the responsibility for personnel placed in the 
Secretary of State. The act itself sets up two boards; the Board of 
Foreign Service and the Board of Examiners. The Board of Foreign 
Service is comprised of 4 people from the Department of State and 1 
representative each of the 3 other agencies; that is, the Labor Depart- 
ment, Commerce Department and Agriculture Department. The 
Board acts in an advisory capacity to the Secretary on general per- 
sonnel policies. 

The Board of Examiners exists primarily for examining candidates 
for entry into the Foreign Service officer group. 

With respect to the civil service system, we operate very much as 
any other department in Washington or in the United States operates. 
We have to comply with the law. We have to comply with the civil 
service rules and regulations. 

We do have schedules A, B and C. We also have consultants. In 
addition to that we have our regular competitive civil-service career 
employees. 

With respect to the organization of Personnel Administration in the 
Department of State I think I should go back to 1946 when the Foreign 
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Service Act of 1946 was passed. At that time the departmental 
personnel and the Foreign Service personnel systems were actually 
separate entities. They had no coordinating director, except through 
very high levels; that is, through the Assistant Secretary for Adminis- 
tration. 

In 1949 Public Law 73 placed responsibility for personnel directly 
upon the Secretary. At that time the two personnel offices were 
brought physically together and a Director of Personnel was appointed 
to coordinate the activities of the two personnel systems. 

Generally this situation existed until August of this year, which 
was subsequent to the time that I came to the Department of State. 
In August 1953 the Office of Personnel was reorganized and we now 
operate on a functional basis. That is, we have like functions 
together—for example, classification, is directed from one office for 
both the Foreign Service and for the departmental service. Our 
placement people now handle placement both for departmental people 
and for the Foreign Service. 

In 1951 as a result of the Rowe Committee report steps were taken 
to move in the direction of amalgamation, as had been suggested by 
both the Hoover Commission report and by the Rowe report. At 
that time we primarily concentrated on a lateral-entry program. That 
is a system of employment of personnel who were and are employees 
of the Department of State in one of several categories for integration 
into the Foreign Service officer corps. 

We also exercised certain administrative rights to encourage an 
exchange program; that is, we took personnel, with their consent, 
from the departmental side, put them into the Foreign Service and 
sent them overseas to give them overseas experience. At the con- 
clusion of a specified period of time they were brought back to the 
Department and were placed back in civil-service positions in the 
Department. 

We also took active steps to increase the recruitment for the Foreign 
Service, and in that were somewhat successful 

With respect to the lateral entry program, when the program was 
originally set up the entrance requirements were somewhat rigid. 
It specified that an applicant for lateral entry into a class must have 
qualifications equivalent to the upper 10 percent of the class. As a 
result of the 1951 report the criteria were lowered so that an entrant 
to the class must be equal or equivalent to the average Foreign Service 
officer in the class. 

Unfortunately the results on the lateral entry to date are not too 
outstanding. In 1950 we had six lateral entries into the Foreign 
Service officer group. In 1951 we had nine. In 1952 we had 26. 
So far in 1953 we have had six. 

Now, I might add a word of explanation there. We had sent up 
some 31 nominations for lateral entry to the Senate which were 
returned to us for additional information. Subsequent to that time 
there have been additional people who have been certified eligible, 
and we believe that by the time Congress reconvenes in January we 
should be prepared to send approximately 100 people to the Senate for 
confirmation into the Foreign Service officer group. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Wilson, I wonder if you could give us a brief 
and informal definition of the term “lateral entry” just to clarify the 
record at this particular point. 
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Mr. Winson. Yes, sir. I might preface a definition by stating that 
the Foreign Service Officer Corps is comprised of officers who have 
passed a very rigid, stringent examination and who have been con- 
firmed by Congress into the Foreign Service Officer Corps. Generally 
they try to bring the officers in at the lowest grade and promsane them 
over a period of years into the more responsible grades. y lateral 
entry we mean the examination of people whose qualific sdione would 
indicate that they should be integrated into the Foreign Service 
Officer Corps at grades above the lowest Officer Corps grade. In 
short, it is an infusion, if you will, of new blood into the intermediate 
ranks of the Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

Mr. Brownson. Are they primarily departmental personnel who 
have served with you for some time, who have achieved civil-service 
rating, which you would like to transfer at a rating other than the 
minimum at the time they go into the Foreign Service officer group? 

Mr. Wiison. In some instances they are civil-service employees. In 
other instances they are Foreign Service staff officers. There is a 
requirement that they must have served with the Department for a 
minimum period of 3 years and have had certain average efficiency 
ratings; and they are examined orally to determine their qualifications. 
There is an oral examination which is very stringent. If they are 
certified eligible then they are, as I say, integrated into the inter- 
mediate Foreign Service officer grades. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Witson. The Foreign Service Act of 1946 has a provision which 
requires the Deparment of State to assign Foreign Service officers in 
the United States for a period of 3 years during their first 15 years of 
service. Asa result of that provision we have assigned in the Depart- 
ment of State in various capacities a number “of Foreign Service 
officers. It is done for several reasons. 

It was felt by Congress and I believe it is the general philosophy 
in the Department of State that a re-Americanization program is a 
necessity. 

Point No. 2: It is, you might say, an act of humaneness to bring 
some of these people back after they have served in out-of-the-way 
posts for a considerable period of time and have been actually resid- 
ing outside the continental limits of the United States for an extended 
period of time. 

So we have as a policy brought a substantial number of Foreign 
Service officers back for service in the United States, primarily in 
Washington, D. C., because this is our major post in the United States. 

Mr. Brownson. Are they primarily brought back for any particular 
duration? 

Mr. Witson. The law provides, sir, that they may serve for 
years. However, at the end of 4 years they must be returned to 
the field. 

Normally we find it not profitable to bring them back to the United 
States for a period of less than 2 years. In other words, it takes 
them some little time to get themselves adjusted to the administra- 
tive pattern within the Department of State. It takes a person a 
little bit of time to into a job. So we find that if we do not keep 
them here for at least 2 years that generally we do not really gain 
the utmost utilization ‘ol that individual. 
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Mr. Brownson. Is that true of all Foreign Service personnel 
serving overseas? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir; that is not. We have concentrated primarily 
on the Foreign Service officer group because of the provision of law. 
That does not mean to say that we have not assigned certain Foreign 
Service staff people to the United States; but I would say frankly 
that that is the exception rather than the rule. Usually there is a com- 
passionate reason of some nature; or there may be a health reason; 
or again it may be because a certain person in the Department worked 
with a certain staff person in the field and felt that they were ideally 
suited for a particular job, and they requested the reassignment of 
that staff person to the Department for a period of time. 

Mr. Brownson. Then you would say that ordinarily your higher 
Foreign Service staff personnel do not come back on the same program? 

Mr. Witson. I would say that generally, sir, your Foreign Service 
staff do not come back to the United States, be they in the higher 
brackets or the lower brackets. 

Mr. Brownson. The legislative provisions call for a minimum of 
3 years in a 15-year period of service? 

‘Mr. Witson. That is right, sir for Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it generally considered Department policy to 
assign them in such a way that a man would have 2 tours of duty in 
the United States spaced roughly equidistant during his 15 years? 

Mr. Witson. Well, I am afraid that we just now are obtaining the 
information to really set up a reasonable and sensible program for the 
assignment of Foreign Service officers to the United States. We find 
as a result of the study that we have made that we are going to have 
to increase rather drastically the number of Foreign Service officers 
assigned to the United States. We have not been going far enough 
numerically. 

Mr. Brownson. Would it be your reaction or the reaction of any 
of the advisers with you that possibly the law is remiss in not providing 
the same requirements for Foreign Service staff personnel; or do you 
think it is better as it is written now? 

Mr. Witson. | think, sir, we would prefer to have latitude on that 
without a mandatory provision. ‘The reason I say that is that in the 
lower grades of the Foreign Service staff we find that there is quite : 
turnover in personnel. As a matter of administrative practice | 
personally would like to see the Foreign Service staff officers given 
duty in the United States. 

As a matter of fact, 1 think if the spirit of the Hoover Commission 
report and the Rowe report were followed that in effect would be the 
result; that the bringing back to the United States would not neces- 
sarily be confined only to the Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Brownson. Was there not a directive concerning the Foreign 
Service officer rotation program issued in 1951? 

Mr. Wiison. May I call on Mr. Ryan or Mr. Drew for that? 

Mr. Brownson. I think that was the departmental directive based 
on the Rowe committee report. 

Mr. Ryan. I do not think, sir, that that called for any particular 
rotation of Foreign Service personnel. 

Mr. Brownson. Let us put the question in another way, which 
possibly would be better. 
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As a result of the particular directive, has there been an increase in 
the bringing back of Foreign Service officers? 

Mr. Witson. There may have been a small increase. Statistically 
I would have to check and find out whether that is correct. I will be 
glad to furnish that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you furnish the directive, please; I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be inserted in the record at his point. 

(The information requested appears as Exhibit 1 in the appendix 
and Exhibit 2 below:) 

EXHIBIT 2 

Increase in Foreign Service personnel assigned to the Department as a result of the 
Secretary’s personnel improvement directive of 1951 


Number of Increase or decrease from 
Foreign previous year 
Service ceiie heii ee eB 
Year personnel 
in depart- 
mental Number Percent 
jobs 1 
1950 173 
1951 ‘7 250 +77 +44.5 
= — it +22 +8. 8 
uly 1956 = a oe 27 —i | : 
Nov. 30, 1953___... si 2 191 —80 | —29. 1 


! The increase or decrease in the number of Foreign Service personnel assigned to the Department under 
the Secretary’s directive is indicated by the change in the number of jobs occupied annually. As a general 
policy, the duration of a tour of duty for Foreign Service personnel in the Department is 3 years, On com- 
pletion of the tour of duty, the officer is reassigned overseas and is usually replaced by another officer from 
the field. The 3-year tour of duty was established in order to enable the Department to achieve compliance 
with the “3 in 15 year’’ mandatory United States service requirement of sec. 572 of the Foreign Service 
Act in a single assignment. 

The decrease in the number of Foreign Service officers assigned to the Department as of Nov. 30, 
1953, was due to (1) The reduced Departmental personnel complement for fiscal year 1954 which necessitated 
the abolishment of positions and the reassignment of the Foreign Service personnel to the field and (2) the 
transfer or detail of Foreign Service personnel assigned to USIA and TCA positions to the newly estab- 
lished independent agencies, 





Mr. Brownson. We are talking in terms of Foreign Service officers, 
Foreign Service Reserve officers, and Foreign Service staff. It seems 
to me early in the hearings it might be well if we had a working defini- 
tion of those three terms for the sake of others who may desire to use 
them here in the future. 

Mr. Witson. The Foreign Service officer group is to furnish a corps 
of professional Foreign Service officers of general aptitude, selected by 
a highly competitive examination, entering normally at the bottom 
of the class, trained from a comparatively early age and advancing 
through the various echelons to the higher grades. Their principal 
duties and assignments are as consular officers of embassies or lega- 
tions, diplomatic secretaries, consul generals, consuls, vice consuls, and 
attachés assigned for duty in specialized fields. They may also be 
appointed as chiefs of mission. 

The act itself merely specifies that there is and will be established 
a Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

The Foreign Service Reserve officers can be appointed for periods 
not in excess of 4 vears in order that there may be temporarily avail- 
able to the Service such specialized skills as may from time to time be 
required. They normally concentrate on the fields of economics, 
labor, cultural, agriculture, and other types of work requiring extensive 
experience and a high degree of competence in specialized or technical 
subject-matters. 
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With respect to the Foreign Service staff officers and employees, 
the staff corps is composed of functional specialists, technicians, and 
administrative and clerical personnel appointed at various grades on 
the basis of aptitude for and interest in special lines of endeavor. 

[ might say that there is some overlapping in functions. Generally 
your Foreign Service officers perform the substantive and the 
higher type administrative, representational, and reporting work. 
There are occasions when both Foreign Service reserves and the 
higher class Foreign Service staff officers handle some of the work 
which normally would and could be performed by your Foreign 
Service officer, but that would be confined usually to the Foreign 
Service staff or reserve officer in grades 1, 2, 3, and possibly in 4. 
So there is some overlapping there. I think that is recognized via 
the lateral entry program, where some of your higher grade FSS’s have 
not found it too difficult to move from Foreign Service staff to the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

Mr. Brownson. At this point in the record I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter of December 1, 1953, from the Department of 
State, over the signature of Mr. George F. Wilson, addressed to the 
chairman of the committee, outlining the total number of Foreign 
Service appointments, strength by categories, and so forth, be inserted 
in the record. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Exurpit 3 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 1, 1958. 
Hon. CuHarues B. Brownson, 
Chairman, International Operations Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Brownson: The following information is submitted in accord- 
ance with the request of Mr. Parks of the subcommittee staff: 


I. Total number of Foreign Service appointments for period Dec. 1, 1946, 
through Nov. 80, 1953 


December 1946__ . os ft 3 ‘ bee Sse 26 
1947__ : pete. sods J tou ewes ai. wi decatteeaed 980 
Rees: atbeéeslivioucwels.dutias i dames eet ~ Sie ite am aetl 1, 025 
i a li lt nit Recerca aati A Bela _ 1,415 
1950_ _- as pn el A, ogee | a . 1, 234 
1951 e : BLA a ; 2. 706 
1952 pet ius 32. at bone. See 
1953, through November _ wb ek be cae. dil taba oer ere, —_ 402 

Total cael oe ae ae : a eo ee 9, 393 

II. Strength, by categories, of the Foreign Service for 1950 through 1953 
FSO FSR FSS Total 

1950 1, 305 294 | 6, 168 7, 767 
1951 . ; anew wl 1, 372 408 6, 691 | 8, 471 
1952 1, 402 436 6, 791 8, 629 
1953 a” ty 1, 364 168 | 4,150 1 5, 682 


! Actual figures for 1953, average figures for 1950, 1951 and 1952. 
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III. Average strength of the Department, excluding Foreign Service, for 1950 through 


1953 

Depart- 
TCA ment total 
IBWC USUN ITAA only ITA (including 

until 1951 all other 

figures 
1950_. c 702 174 4131 1, 443 8, 352 
19 543 161 50] 2, 323 ¥, 909 
1952 515 147 796 2, 936 8, 524 
January 527 139 900 3,118 10, 407 
February 527 140 899 3, 097 10, 376 
Mar 5OS 135 05 3, 057 10, 323 
A pril 482 134 R88 3, 042 10, 194 
M 162 133 876 2, 938 9, 994 
Ju 7 129 8 2, 602 9, 555 
Jul 45 12¢ 42 2,476 &, 955 
August 447 104 5 RRS 
| er 44] 101 5, 754 
Oct I 437 101 5, 590 
Average ....... 474 124 S3Y 2, 904 8, 704 
IV. Estimated total number of appointments from De partment civ l service positions 

to Fore vgn service 

1950 175 | 1952 200 
1951 200 | 1953 35 


Within these totals, the following represent FSO appointments: 
1950 6 | 1952 26 
1951 9| 1953 6 
I trust the foregoing will satisfactorily answer your inquiry. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE F. WILSON, 
Assistant Administrator—Personnel, 
Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you proceed with your statement, please, 
Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wiuson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think that generally that 
covers in rather broad outline the personnel situation in the Depart- 
ment of State. Iam sure that the committee may have some detailed 
questions that they would like to raise. I and the gentlemen here 
with me would be very happy to answer any questions which the 
committee may have. 

Mr. Brownson. | wondered if you had exhausted your introductory 
testimony ; for instance, could you discuss the distribution of authority 
for appointment, assignment, promotion, and separation between 
offices and boards within the Department and between the Depart- 
ment and the field? 

Mr. Winson. On that point, Mr. Chairman, the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 placed within the Department of State the authority to 
appoint, to assign, to promote, and to separate Foreign Service per- 
sonnel. The appointment of Foreign Service officers is effected in 

1 of 2 ways; either through appointment after an examination con- 
im ted by the Board of Examiners, or after an examination for lateral 
entry, which is also conducted by the Board of Examiners. 

The Board of Examiners is established by law, and they in turn 
make recommendations to the Secretary of State, and any final 
appointment into the Foreign Service Officer Corps must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for confirmation. 
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With respect to the appointment of the Foreign Service staff there 
again the Department of State has the authority to recruit and to 
appoint in the Foreign Service Staff Corps. 

The assignments of Foreign Service personnel can be made in 1 or 
2 or 3 ways. In the clerical grades it is an assignment normally made 
by the Operations people. When we get into the officer grades we 
have the Appointments and Assignment Board who recommend as- 
signments. ‘That Board is made up of a member from the Office of 
Personnel who at the present time is Mr. Howard Mace, and repre- 
sentatives of the geographic bureaus in the Department of State, and 
one representative each of the Departments of Labor, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. 

The appointments in the officer category are taken up before the 
Appointments and Assignment Board which submits the recommended 
assignments, recommended transfers, ete. to the Director of Personnel, 
who can either approve, disapprove or modify the recommendation. 

With respect to promotions in the Foreign Service we have nor- 
mally—I think without exception—established a selection board 
The selection boards for Foreign Service officers consist of 4 Foreign 
Service officers and 2 civilians from outside the Department. The 6 
members of each board normally handle 2 Foreign Service officer 
classes: for example, promotion from FSO-1 to career minister, and 
from FSO-2 to FSO-1. For Foreign Service officers we have 3 
selection boards each composed of 4 Foreign Service officers and 2 
civilians. Annually they review all of the Foreign Service officers 
within each grade and in effect make recommendations as to those 
people who should be promoted, and place the officers of each class 
in rank order. 

This particular system was devised because of the promotion up 
and the selection out provisions of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

The promotion of Staff Corps personnel we have also handled by 
a selection board procedure. However, the promotion in the Staif 
Corps is against vacancies. 

Within the civil-service area—that is, the departmental phase—as 
I said previously we have the same situation in the Department of 
State that any other Federal agency has. We do have a little leeway 
by virtue of the fact that we have received authorization to recruit 
in certain categories of personnel. ‘That is primarily in the clerical 
and stenographic areas. But our promotions, our appointments, 
our separations from the Service, our assignments must be conducted 
in accordance with the civil-service rules and regulations. 

Insofar as the noncompetitive civil-service area is concerned, I 
assume that the reference is to schedules A, B, and C. 

Normally schedule A is an appointment for which no examination 
can feasibly be constructed. In effect we have the appointing author- 
ity under a grant by the Civil Service Commission. 

Schedule B is in effect an examination of the individual’s qualifica- 
tions to determine whether he ‘s competent for the job. You might 
say that it is an excepted appointment op the basis of a noncompetitive 
examination. 

Schedule C is the newly established schedule which is also noncom- 
petitive which has been established under the new administration for 
policymaking or confidential relationship positions. 


43436—54 2 
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Mr. Brownson. You mentioned in some of your earlier testimony 
the Board of Foreign Service. I wonder if you could clarify the pres- 
ent role of the Board of Foreign Service and what types of policy 
matters this Board handles. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. The Board of Foreign Service is established 
in the Foreign Service Act of 1946. The provision is section 211, 
and it consists of the Assistant Secretary of State in charge of Ad- 
ministration, who shall be the chairman; two other Assistant Secre- 
taries of State; and the Director General of the Foreign Service. That 
means that the State Department furnishes four members. And you 
have one representative each occupying positions with comparable 
responsibilities from the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor. Normally I believe that designation has been an Assistant 
Secretary of the individual department. 

The Board of Foreign Service would normally act on such policies 
as selection out of Foreign Service officers; major policies which would 
in effect have rather broad implications on the Foreign Service. They 
have set up cer ain rules and regulations with respect to the payment 
of differentials of Foreign Service officers assigned to the Department. 
They have also established an understanding between the Department 
of State and the other agencies as to the number of Foreign Service 
officers who could be made available for assignment to those other 
agencies. Generally it would be policies of that nature. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you tell me—and possibly, if your experience 
does not go back that far, Mr. Drew or one of your colleagues could be 
of assistance—whether this has been the role of the Board of Foreign 
Service in the past, or whether there is avy change in the present role 
as compared to the role in the past. 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Chairman, I am not aware of any change in the 
role of the Board of Foreign Service; no, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. This new reorganization ot the Personnel Office 
does not affect it in any particular way, then? 

Mr. Drew. No,sir. I would describe the Board of Foreign Service, 
in addition to what Mr. Wilson has just said, as advisory to the Secre- 
tary on personnel matters. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, it might be helpful if I read the law 
into the record. Section 211 (b) states: 

The Board of Foreign Service shall make recommendations to the Secretary 
concerning the functions of the Service, the policies and procedures to govern the 
selection, assignment, rating, and promotion of Foreign Service officers, and the 
policies and procedures to govern the administration and personnel management 
of the Service, and shall perform such other duties as are vested in it by the other 
sections of this act or by the terms of any other act 

Mr. Brownson. And the number and the date of the act, please? 

Mr. Witson. It is entitled ‘““The Foreign Service Act of 1946.” I 
do not have the date of enactment, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. That should be Public Law something. 

Mr. Drew. It is cited as 60 Statutes 999. 

Mr. Witson. It is Public Law—as you were. I am sorry. 

Mr. Brownson. Public Law 724; is it not? 

Mr. Scarrittr. Of the 79th Congress. 

Mr. Wixson. I believe that is right. 
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Mr. Brownson. Public Law 724 of the 79th Congress. 

Mr. Wiuson. That is right. 

Mr. Scarrirr. October 1946. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. Do you have anything to add, 
Mr. Wilson, regarding steps that have been taken since 1951 to 
achieve coordination and a limited degree of amalgamation between 
the Foreign Service personnel system and the civil-service personnel 
system under the Department’s directive March 1951? Possibly 
some of your colleagues who have been there longer might want to 
assist you on that point. 

Mr. Wiuson. I might just generally outline the major steps that 
have been taken there. 

There was a drive to increase the number of Foreign Service officer 
candidates in the class of FSO-6. The recruitment program was 
stepped up very heavily. 

A second step that was taken was the increase of the lateral entry 
program. We stepped that up considerably, or at least we made 
the effort to step it up. 

Mr. Brownson. That was the period when you increased some 6 
in 1950 and 9 in 1951 to 26 in 1952? 

Mr. Wiison. That is right. As I say, right now we have about 
100 cases to be sent up to the Senate for confirmation. 

A third step which has been taken was the exchange program, 
wherein we took people with their consent from the departmental 
area and had them actually spend a tour in the field. After their 
tour had been completed we did bring them back to the Department 
and put them into jobs where their experience in the field would be 
helpful. 

That was all taken, I might say, prior to the time I joined the 
Department of State. Subsequent to that time | think that the 
reorganization of the Office of Personnel on a functional basis will 
not hinder amalgamation if the final decision is made for complete 
amalgamation. 

I might call on Mr. Weatherbee to see if he would have anything 
to add from his experience, since he was with the Department during 
that period of time. 

Mr. WreaTtTHERBEE. Mr. Chairman, I might add the effort that was 
made by the Department in one direction had to be stopped with the 
change in administration in January. That was to identify positions 
in the Department for which overseas experience was considered 
desirable or essential. 

A fairly complete staff study was made at the time when the 
Department encompassed both the information program and the 
pomt 4 program, which have since been transferred out. We have 
felt that a current review of that study is necessary and feel that it 
is possible to bring it up to date as soon as the Department’s reduction 
in force program is complete. That program should be complete 
this month. 

1 think that is the only other major area in which substantial 
activity wes undertaken, except to improve generally personnel 
management programs in both the Department and Foreign Service 
in the usual minor particulars where people are always trying to 
make improvements. 
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Mr. Brownson. I have a rather urgent telephone call, so the 
subcommittee will take a recess for 5 or 10 minutes. 

Thereupon, a short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Brownson. As I was out of the room, Mr. Wilson, the thought 
came to me you read from the law on the matter of the Board of 
Foreign Service and testified as to its general functions, and some of 
those functions were certainly personnel functions. We cannot 
help but wonder where your personnel setup is coordinated with this 
Board of Foreign Service. You testified you have a personnel budget; 
so now you have under you a personnel setup. How are those two 
things tied together? 

Mr. Witson. In this way: There was an act, Public Law 73 of the 
81st Congress, which in effect placed the responsibility of all personnel 
matters in the Department of State under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of State. Now, the Board of Foreign Service is established 
by statute. The Director of the Office of Personnel sits as an official 
observer on the Board of Foreign Service. The Board itself, since 
it has no staff is unable to work up detailed policy papers. From that 
standpoint and since my organization and my people are living with 
personnel problems from day to day, we initiate a large proportion of 
the policy matters which are brought before the Board of Foreign 
Service. 

The Board of Foreign Service does provide the other three agencies 
who have membership on the Board of Foreign Service with a forum, if 
you will, to bring up problems in which they have an interest. The 
Board itself acts in an advisory capacity to the Secret: iry of State and 
I, as the Assistant Administrator for Mr. McLeod, Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel, am 
designated as the personnel man for the Secretary of State. What it 
amounts to is that I sit as an official observer with the Board of 
Foreign Service and have an opportunity to be in on the decisions 
which are made. I have an opportunity to express my opinion as to 
the questions which come up before the Board. If there was ever 
an occasion where I differed strongly with the position taken by the 
Board of Foreign Service, | would presume and take it as a matter of 
course that I would have a right to appeal to the Secretary of State 
against such a decision. So that I do have, administratively at least, 
an opportunity to present my case before the Board of Foreign Service 
and if by chance I am overruled and I feel strongly about it, I could 
and would have an opportunity to appeal to the Secretary of State 
and present my side of the story to the Secretary for final decision—for 
a command decision, if you will. So far, since I have been with the 
Department of State, that has not been necessary. 

Mr. Brownson. One other point which does not have any direct 
relation to the one we just discussed. What happens to a Foreign 
Service officer’s status as a Foreign Service officer when he is ap- 
pointed as an ambassador? 

Mr. Ryan. He retains his status as a Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. Brownson. He retains his status as a Foreign Service officer 
and is more or less on leave of absence during the time he serves? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. That is a point I never clearly understood. I 
assumed that was what happened. 
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Mr. Drew. I might add that he would draw salary as chief of 
mission depending on the category of the classification of the post 
to which he was assigned. He would retain full status as a Foreign 
Service officer in whatever class he might have been in when he was 
appointed. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, Mr. Woods, will you take these exhibits to 
the witness, and we will ask him to identify them as they are placed in 
the record. 

Mr. Wiison. Mr. Chairman, exhibits 4 through 9 were prepared 
under my direction and were submitted to the committee, I believe, 
in all but one instance over my signature. 

Mr. Brownson. Let us take them separately. Take exhibit 4, 
which is a list of 50 Foreign Service employees currently assigned to 
the Department who have never been assigned abroad. Was that 
prepared under your direction? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that that schedule be 
entered in the record as exhibit 4. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(Exhibit 4 is as follows:) 
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Mr. Brownson. Exhibit 5 is a list of 565 Foreign Service personnel 
no longer on the Foreign Service roster who never were assigned 
abroad. 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, sir 

Mr. BROWNSON Was that prepared under your direction? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir; it was 

Mir. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that that schedule be 
entered as exhibit 5. : 

Exhibit 5, “Foreign Service personnel appointed during period 
November 1946 to July 1, 1953, who were not assigned abroad prior to 
separation,”’ appears in the appendix 

Mr. Brownson. Exhibit 6 consists of explanatory notes pertaining 
to Foreign Service personnel listed in exhibit 5. Were those notes 
prepared under your direction? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that that be entered as 
exhibit No. 6. 

Exhibit 6 is as follows: 

[EXHIBIT 6 


[INACTIVE List—FoREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL APPOINTED DuRING PERIOD 


NOVEMBER 1946 To Juty 1, 1953, WHo Were Nort ASSIGNED PRIOR TO 
SEPARATION—EXPLANATORY NOTES 


CATEGORY A CLERICAL PERSONNEL IN CLASSES FSS—12, 13, 14, 15 


Because of the nationwide short supply of experienced clerical personnel both 
in Government and in private enterprise during and since World War II, the 
Department has been compelled to draw upon college graduates for a substantial 


number of its clerical recruits for appointment to the Foreign Service. The 
normal basic orientation period for any Foreign Service appointee, regardless of 
experience, is approximately 30 days. Some of these clerical employees had had 
no previous experience In such instances, it was considered more economical 
and in the best interests of the Service to keep the employees in the Department 
ror ¢ n-the-job training before sending them abroad During this period a small 


percentage of the total clerical recruits (1) resigned for personal reasons, including 
refusal to accept available post assignments, particularly in hardship areas, 
homesickness, marriage, employment with other Government agencies in Washing- 
ton, ete., or (2) were separated (a) on grounds of unsuitability for service abroad, 
or (b) inability to meet the Foreign Service performance standards. This category 
has been broken down into two groups: 

\—1. Clerical appointees who resigned or were separated within approximately 30 
days after reporting for duty during the basic orientation period: 


Total number in category A—1 197 
Average per year, November 1946 to July 1, 1953__- 30 


\-2. Clerical appointees who were retained in the Department for on-the-job 
training for periods of 6 months or less before being assigned abroad and who, 
during this period, either resigned or were separated. 


) 


Total number in category A—2 189 
Average per year November 1946 to July 1, 1953 29 


CATEGORY B 


Persons appointed to the Foreign Service for overseas duty who were retained 
in the Department following appointment for limited periods. Before overseas 
assignments were arranged, personal situations developed which prevented the 
employees from going abroad. Subsequently, some of these employees were 
appointed to domestic civil-service positions; others resigned for personal reasons 
and others who demonstrated unsuitability for overseas duty were separated. 

B-1. Clerical personnel in classes FSS—12, 18, 14, 15.—The critical shortage of 
clerical employees on civil-service registers and locally available for employment 
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made it impossible for the Department to fill a number of departmental clerical 
vacancies. Because of heavy workloads at various times, it was considered to 
be in the best interest of the Government to detail a relatively small number of 
Foreign Service clerical personnel to departmental offices until the civil-service 
vacancies could be filled. 


fg RE ah a a a ee ear ee bn ole et ee 
Average per year November 1946 to July 1, 19538_.........-...-_-- a 
B-2. Foreign Service personnel in classes FSS—11 and above.—Persons above 


the clerical level who were appointed to the Foreign Service for overseas duty 
but were retained at time of appointment on assignment in the Department. 
Those appointed in 1947 include 13 employees from the departmental service 
who were offered and accepted Foreign Service appointments in lieu of separation 
by reduction in force from the departmental service, with the understanding 
that they would be available for and accept overseas assignments at any time their 
services were needed abroad or not later than the expiration of the 4-vear limita 
tion on domestic assignments as provided in section 571 of the Foreign Service 
Act. These employees, because of their departmental experience and knowledge 
of Foreign Service personnel operations were retained at the outset of their 
Foreign Service appointments to assist in (1) the reorganization of the Office of 
the Foreign Service, and (2) the development and installation of policies, regula 
tions, and procedures involved in the implementation of the Foreigh Service Act. 
Those appointed in 1947 through 1949 were carried on the Foreign Service 
rolls for an average period of approximately 2)5 years; and from 1950 through 1952 


for an average of approximately 6 months. Several of these employees wer 
assigned to classified positions as the jobs became available, and in those instance 

salaries were paid from domestic funds. Ultimately 21 resigned from the Foreign 
Service to accept civil-service appointments in the departmental service rhe 


others resigned for personal reasons or were separated. 
Total number in category B-—2 52 
Leave statement 


lor the period prior to January 6, 1952, Foreign Service leave was accumulated 


and charged on a calendar-day basis in contrast to leave under the civil-servic 
system charged on the workday basis. While on Foreign Service rolls, employ 

were under the Foreign Service leave system. Those who resigned from the 
Foreign Service to accept civil-service appointments to classified depart ment: 
positions before April 1, 1951, were given the choice of taking a lump-s Day 


ment for all accumulated Foreign Service leave or transferring leave, com] 
as indicated below, not to exceed the 60-day maximum authorized under the 
civil-service system. , 

Those who had had no overseas service and who accepted depart mental appoint- 
ments on or after April 1, 1951, were required to transfer leave balances not in 
excess of the 60-day maximum authorized under the civil-service leave system 
and lump-sum payments were made for leave in excess of 60 days. In these 
instances, Foreign Service leave was converted to the civil-service system; i. « 
reduced to the equivalent of civil-serv ice leave. For example, an emp! vee hs 
ing 100 days accumulated Foreign Service leave would have had the equivalen 
of about 71% days civil-service leave (five-sevenths of 100), and woul 
transferred 60 days to departmental rolls and have received a lump-sum for 
1145 days. 

Those with overseas service continued to have the choice of transferring leave 
or receiving lump-sum payments until the enactment of the new leave act, i. « 
January 6, 1952. 





CATEGORY C 


Foreign Service appointees having specialized qualifications and experience who 
were retained for a period of intensive training in Foreign Service techniques be- 
fore being assigned abroad. On completion of training, these officers were re- 
tained in the Department to assist in the development and installation of a new, 
worldwide Foreign Service security program. The majority of these officers 
eventually elected to resign from the Foreign Service and accept civil-service 
appointments in the Department. 


Total number in category C....-.-.---..--- ein cute ds a 10 
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CATEGORY D INTERNS IN CLASSES FSS~—12, 13 


In 1948, the Department instituted an intern program for the purpose of 
training college graduates for domestic and foreign service. This program was 
similar in character to the junior management assistant program (J MA) sponsored 
by the Civil Service Commission A representative of the Civil Service Com- 
mission participated in the development and implementation of this program, 
The ratio of appointments between the foreign and domestic services was about 


25 percent and 75 percent, respectively. Only successful candidates who ex- 
pressed a primary interest in a career in the Foreign Service were appointed to 
the Foreign Service at the clerical level. Of the 26 intern separations shown on 


the attached list, 16 accepted civil service positions in the Department on com- 
pletion of their training and 10 resigned during training for personal reasons. 


Total number in category D : esa eee Y ; ‘ ioe a: ao 
CATEGORY E 


Persons appointed to the Foreign Service for assignment abroad (in the IIA 
(international information program) and TCA) who before being sent abroad 
(1) transferred to the domestic service, (2) were separated because of unsuitability 
for overseas duty, or (3) resigned for personal reasons. 


Total number in category E__..-.---------- ceria aiie 16 
CATEGORY F 


Persons possessing specialized qualifications and/or experience who were ap- 
pointed to the Foreign Service for specific assignment concerned eith the Foreign 
Service which in most cases involved periods of detail or travel overseas. 


Total number in category F___-_-- ; : oes 6 
CATEGORY G 


Persons appointed to the Foreign Service who were called into active military 
service before being assigned overseas. 


Total number in category G_-_-- Pn 7 ats 4 


Summary 





Category A-1_-_- 197 | Category E camel 16 
Category A-—2__- 189| Category F a 6 
Category B-1__- 65| Category G oe 
Category B-2__- ; 52 | — 
Category C ; , 10 | Total _- oes are ar ed 565 
eT 26 | 


Mr. Brownson. Exhibit 7 consists of a list of 44 persons repre- 
senting all the employees transferred from departmental service to 
the Foreign Service since 1946 who never were assigned abroad. Was 
that list prepared under your direction? 

Mr. Witson. That was prepared under my direction. However, 
may I go off the record on that? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Brownson. May we have a little agreement possibly on a 
word to replace the word “all”? In other words, I would like the 
record to show this is as complete a list as we can get. I appreciate 
it is very difficult for you to certify they are “‘all,’’ but could we say 
“all or approximately all’’? 

Mr. Witson. That would be perfectly agreeable—all we know of 
or approximately all. That would be perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. Brownson. We will amend the title of exhibit 7 after the 
discussion off the record to read “A list of 44 persons representing 
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all known employees transferred from the departmental service to 
the Foreign Service since 1946, who never were assigned abroad.’ 
And over the word ‘‘known”’ we will put an asterisk and underneath 
a footnote “according to available records.” 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. We will put that as a qualifying remark to indicate 
that you made as complete a search as possible of the records as they 
existed but you were basing that particular statement on the records 
which you inherited. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I ask unanimous consent that exhibit 7 as described 
be inserted in the record. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Exhibit 7 is as follows:) 
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Mr. Brownson. Exhibit 8 is a list of 422 persons representing 
all of those persons who were trensferred from the Foreign Service to 
the departmental service since 1946. 

Do you have the same qualification there? 

Mr. Wsison. Yes, sir; 1 would have. Since these records were all 
compiled prior to the time I got there, they were not under my juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Brownson. We will qualify that word, then, in the title as 
amended and substitute the word “known” and again put an asterisk 
above the work “known” and put a footnote and add the remark 
‘according to available records.”’ 

I ask unanimous consent that exhibit 8 as described be inserted 
in the record. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Exhibit 8, ‘All known employees, according to available records, 
who transferred from the Foreign Service to the departmental pay- 
rolls from October 1, 1946, through June 30, 1953, appears in the 
appendix. ) 

Mr. Brownson. Exhibit 9 is a list of 456 Foreign Service employees 
currently assigned to the Department. Was that prepared under your 
direction? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. The date is April 1. Does that make any 
difference? 

Mr. Brownson. We will amend that title to read “A List of 456 
Foreign Service Employees”’ strike the word “Currently” and insert 
‘Assigned as of April 1, 1953, to the Department.” 

I ask unanimous consent that exhibit 9 as described and verified 
be inserted in the record. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Exhibit 9, ‘Foreign Service Personnel Assigned to the Department 
Foreign Service List April 1, 1953,’’ appears in the appendix.) 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to direct your attention again to 
exhibit No. 4. Exhibit 4 is a list of 50 Foreign Service employees 
currently assigned to the Department who have never been assigned 
abroad. In examining this exhibit, I think a few definitions are in 
order. 

What is meant by the term “post position’ 

Mr. Ryan. Normally by the term ‘post’? we mean Foreign 
Service posts. 

Mr. Brownson. That is what I thought it was, but I am trying to 
establish 3 or 4 terms so that we can talk about the information on this 
exhibit. 

Mr. Ryan. It could also be Washington, too. Washington could 
be the post assignment. 

Mr. Brownson. It is a post within the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Ryan. Washington could be a post of assignment for a given 
Foreign Service officer. 

Mr. Brownson. What is a “nonpost position’’? 

Mr. Ryan. That might be a position of an individual who was in 
the United States, for example, on medical orders where they would 
not assign him to a particular job. They are here for a temporary 
period. 

Mr. Brownson. Would that also be true of an individual, for in- 
stance, brought back here to testify before a Congressional committee? 

Mr. Ryan. That might be possible. 


> 
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Mr. Brownson. Or to bring back certain information from the 
field for consultation? 

Mr. Ryan. If he were brought back; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Would it be applied to individuals transferred 
from agencies on a departmental basis, either post or nonpost? 

Mr. Ryan. If assigned to a job in the Department of Commerce, 
for example, that would be considered their post of assignment. 

Mr. Brownson. That would be a post? 

Mr. Ryan. That is not a legal term; it is just a working term. 

Mr. Brownson. In Foreign Service Regulations 144.4, Selection of 
Personnel, and underneath that 144.42 and 144.43 we read: 


Foreign Service Reserve officers, resident staff personnel, and local employees 


shall as a general rule not be given a nonpost country assignment. Reserve 
officers are appointed for a specific purpose as possessing outstanding talent 
available for field duty. Resident staff personnel and local employees are em 


ployed for duty at a specific post and come within the jurisdiction of that post, 


What is the meaning of the word “post’’ as used in that connec- 
tion? What is the meaning of the term “‘post’’ and “nonpost’’ as 
used in that particular? We are just trying to acquire a working 
vocabulary here so that anybody reading the hearings will understand 
the terms. 

Mr. Mace. Nonpost assignment in that connection means the as- 
signment does not relate to a particular position in a particular loca- 
tion. It is a man who is brought into the United States for medical 
treatment or for emergency reasons or for another purpose which 
takes him away from his normal post of assignment. 

Mr. Brownson. Is “nonpost complement” the same as “nonpost”’ 
in that connection? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir; “nonpost complement’ has reference to the 
manner in which his position is funded. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Can a nonpost assignment pertain to Foreign Serv- 
ice personnel currently or temporarily assigned to departmental 
service? 

Mr. Mace. No, sir. That would normally be a post assignment, 
Washington being a post. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, under 144.43 we run into a further complica- 
tion. It says: 

Foreign Service staff and employees below class FSS—11 shall not be eligible for 
nonpost complement assignments to positions in the Department or other agencies 
as a normal tour of duty 

What would be a nonpost complement assignment in the Depart- 
ment as a normal tour of duty? 

Mr. Mace. That would be one of the categories stated in section 
144.41, (a) through (i). A simple definition of the meaning of that 
particular section is that we do not normally assign Foreign Service 
staff employees of classes 11, 12, and 13 to positions in the depart- 
mental service, since they are normally clerical, custodial, stenographic 
types of personnel who are normally available in the departmental 
service on the civil-service side. 

Mr. Brownson. And in 144.44 you point out that these employees 
can better serve in given tours of duty in the Department than in the 
field service. 

Mr. Mace. That is right. 








' 
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Mr. Brownson. Do you have any further question on exhibit 
No. 1? 

Mr. Lanvarr. | still do not understand the difference between post 
and nonpost assignment. I still cannot get clear the picture of a 
nonpost assignment for an officer in the FSS—11 or higher category, 
other than his being sick or on a temporary assignment to testify 
before a congressional committee. I am under the impression that 
nonpost assignment goes further than that, because I do not think 
you would have a regulation prohibiting the assignment of people to 
congressional committees or who are sick. And I think there is more 
to it than what you said. 

Mr. Mace. Perhaps I should try another approach to answer the 
question. That is, what we are talking about normally as being post 
assignments has reference to the manner in which the position is 
budgeted and funded. ‘That is, normally we have post complements— 
in other words, the distribution of the total number of positions by 
posts—and within that framework people may be assigned to a post 
outside the normal post assignment in terms of items (a) through (7) 
in this particular section 144.41. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you read (a) through (7) categories for us? 

Mr. Mace. (a) Is the needs of the department, agency, or office to 
which the personnel would be assigned. 

Mr. Brownson. If you will accept a little amendment there, I 
suggest that we start out with 144.41 and read the first sentence— 
The selection of personnel who will be considered for assignments not charged to 
post complements shall be governed by one or more of the following factors 
and then follows (a) as you have read it. 

Mr. Mace. (a) The needs of the department, agency, or office to 
which personnel would be assigned. 

(6) The classification of the position to be filled. 

The qualifications of the personnel to be assigned. 

(dq) The benefits to be gained by the contemplated assignment. 

(e) The consequences to the field of the temporary loss of personnel 
assigned. 

(f) The relative convenience and economy with which the personnel 
can be assigned. 

(g) The personal hardships or ill health elements involved. 

(h) The need of reorientation of personnel who have been in the 
field. 

(i) The need to meet the requirements of the Foreign Service Act. 

Mr. Brownson. Have any of you gentlemen had any experience 
with military personnel? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Then maybe I can give a parallel which might help 
to explain this thing to me and I think also to Mr. Lantaff. 

Your post complement is what in the military we call a table of 
organization; is it not? In other words, you are ellowed so many 
people in certain grades, and that constitutes that particular post 
complement. In other words, is not this more or less getting around 
the point that you want to assign people to temporary duty to aug- 
ment their post complement which you cannot do except under those 
conditions? Is not that what it means, translated into military 
terminology? 
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Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Then we come to the next question which concerns 
us. In exhibit 4 there are 7 persons under grades FSS 03 ($3,050) 
identified as new recruits who are assigned to passport and personnel 
offices of the Department in Washington and New York. Are these 
post or nonpost positions? 

Mr. Mace. They are nonpost, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Then how are these assignments consistent with 
the provisions of Foreign Service Regulation No. 4, 144.43 which we 
read a few minutes ago, which states that the Foreign Service staff 
employees below class FSS 11 shall not be assigned to nonpost 
positions? 

Mr. Mace. I think that question has to be answered in the light 
of the condtions under which we were operating at the time these 
people entered on duty. You will notice they were entered on duty 
either late in 1952 or early in 1953. At that time the Department of 
State had received its current fiscal year appropriation, and there 
was an indicatio » there would be substantial cuts in personnel required 
to come within the ceilings provided for in that appropriation. Thesa 
people had, previous to that notification, entered on duty, and they 
were therefore not sent to the field because they would be among the 
first to be terminated by a reduction in foree, which was clearly 
indicated to be necessary. Rather than dismiss them immediately, 
we utilized their services until the reduction in force program could 
be implemented in places where their services were needed and 
required. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it true there was a backlog of work in this 
particular area which required these assignments? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. You will notice in the remarks column fol- 
lowing a number of those names they were detailed to the Passport 
Division in response to a particularly urgent plea in terms of per- 
sonnel to remove the backlog which existed at that time in the Pass- 
port Division. 

Mr. Brownson. Is not this type of work covered by classified 
positions? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir; normally it is. 

Mr. Brownson. Are these people we are talking about still on the 
Foreign Service payroll—these 27 persons? 

Mr. Witson. We will have to make an individual check on them. 
There are a number who may have been caught in the reduction in 
force, and in order to give you accurate figures on that we would 
have to trace through each one of the 27 names. We will be glad to 
do that and submit that for the record. 

Mr. Brownson. We will appreciate it very much. We know you 
are overburdened and hate to put you to extra work, but that is a 
point I think it would be well to cover. 

Mr. Witson. We will do that. 

(The information submitted by Mr. Wilson as to the status of 
these 27 persons is as follows:) 
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Exnuisit 10 


Assignment status as of Dec. 2, 1958, of Foreign Service clerical recruits shown on 
p. 2 of Brownson subcommittee active list A, dated Aug. 27, 1953 


| 
Name | Assigned Effective Niacin | Assigned Effective 
to— date to— date 

Groves, Edna F Hong Kong_| Sept. 25, 1953 Hart, Geraldine Paris Oct. 25, 1953 
Moran, Q. T Resigned Sept. 16, 1953 Hawkins, Mary Transferred,| Nov. 23, 1953 
Periale, Joseph do Nov. 27, 1953 , USIA, 

Sams, Elaine I Cairo Oct. 25, 1953 Humborg, Kenneth Tabriz Oct. 25, 1953 
Abood, Fleanor Fukuoka Oct. 26,1953 || Johnson, Jane Resigned Oct. 30, 1953 
Adams, Ruth Dakar Oct. 25, 1953 Keck, Mary Fukuoka Nov. 1,1958 
Blount, Barbara Resigned Aug. 11, 1953 Luchtman, Virginia Saigon Sept. 13, 1953 
Christopherson, Baghdad Oct. 11, 1953 McCarthy, Cather- | Resigned Aug. 11, 1953 

Bruce ine 

Cronin, James Rangoon Do Nelson, Joan Djakarta Nov. 1, 1953 
Duerre, Winifred Montevideo_| Oct. 15, 1953 Rich, Jaequeline Bonn Nov. 8, 1953 
Falzone, James Lisbon Oct. 13, 1953 Roberts, Royal tesigned Oct. 22, 1953 
Galyada, Mary London Oct. 28, 1953 Roeder, Margaret J abl cae Nov. 9, 1953 
Hall, Jane Resigned Nov. 6, 1953 Swanson, Martha do. Aug. 11, 1953 
Hansen, Florence London Oct. 3, 1953 Wisner, Arnold. Tokyo Oct. 25, 1953 


Mr. Brownson. It is true, however, is it not, that these assignments 
are contrary to the intent and letter of the regulations? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir; I think that should be stated. 

Mr. Witson. I might point out that when new personnel are 
brought on board it does seem desirable and I believe some latitude 
has been exercised in giving the folks a sort of orientation course—in 
other words, the procedures as to how we set up our correspondence, 
the State Department routine, and so forth. There is some training 
which it would seem would be desirable before you take and send 
people out to the field. 

Then there is another factor. It is quite expensive, of course, to 
send somebody out to the field and then find, because of some personal 
maladjustment, they have to be returned to the States in a very short 
time. By keeping them on board in the State Department, you do 
have an opportunity to judge how they get along and how they work 
out. 

That is not a justification of the action, but I believe it is something 
which should be brought out. 

Mr. Brownson. I am not sure at all it would be our position to be 
critical of this particular procedure. In fact, it might well be the 
committee’s position to recommend that the Foreign Service regula- 
tions be altered in order to make this legal if it does have the merit 
that it seems to have in your justification. We are not attempting 
to be carping or overcritical. But this does represent a deviation 
from the regulations as they exist. 

Mr. Wiuson. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. There are obviously two solutions. One is not to 
deviate; the other is if the deviation is fundamental in the problems 
you face, to adjust the Foreign Service regulations so that it will be 
legal. 

Are these 27 assignments we have been referring to, to be under- 
stood as being only temporary, and are we to understand the intention 
is to send these people to post positions as soon as possible in the 
cases of those who will not get caught by the reduction in force? 


Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 


43436—54——3, 
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Mr. Brownson. Referring to the second name in exhibit 1, Mr. 
H. E. Davis, Mr. Davis was appointed to the Foreign Service rolls 
as an FSS 11 on October 23, 1950, and assigned to a classified depart- 
mental position in personnel. Of course, this all happened at a time 
long before you came with the Department, but in view of the fact 
that his assignment has continued for more than 3 years, will you tell 
us the circumstances of this particular assignment? 

Mr. Witson. I would like to call on either Mr. Ryan or Mr. Mace 
to give the facts on that. 

Mr. Brownson. We will be very happy to hear from either one of 
them. 

Mr. Ryan. I think Mr. Davis was originally recruited to go in the 
Foreign Service, to take a junior personnel officer type of job. He 
came in with us. We felt he needed some additional training, and 
we used him, I believe, in the Recruitment Branch of the Personnel 
Office. 

Mr. Brownson. What does the Recruitment Branch do? 

Mr. Ryan. They are responsible for the recruitment of new person- 
nel for the Foreign Service, exclusive of Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Brownson. I mean, to simplify it further than that, what 
would Mr. Davis be doing in that assignment? 

Mr. Ryan. He would have been one of the junior officers, perhaps 
answering correspondence from individuals interested in employment 
in the Foreign Service and things of that nature and familiarizing 
himself with the recruitment operation. 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder why he was held there for 3 years. 

Mr. Ryan. I do not believe he was held in the recruitment opera- 
tion. Mr. Davis was a young officer of considerable promise and we 
felt before assigning him to the field it would also benefit him if he 
had some experience in other parts of the Personnel Office. So 
subsequent to his working in the Recruitment Branch, he was assigned 
to one of our Foreign Service area placement offices to get some 
experience in that type of work. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you feel this duty will fit him for his overseas 
post? 

Mr. Ryan. I think it will enable Mr. Davis very definitely to per- 
form duties of a personnel officer or junior administrative officer in the 
Foreign Service to a much greater degree than would have been the 
case if he had not had that experience. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do I understand Mr. Davis has qualified and been 
appointed as a Foreign Service officer? 

Mr. Ryan. No, sir. He was a Foreign Service staff employee about 
FSS 10 or 11. 

Mr. Lantarr. But he is being paid at the present time from the 
departmental appropriation; is that correct? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes; I believe that is true. 

Mr. Mace. I might say that Mr. Davis is no longer in this depart- 
mental position. He was terminated as a result of our reduction in 
force in the Foreign Service. He is not on the roll at the present time. 

Mr. Lantarr. Of FSS? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is he now carried as a straight departmental 
employee? 
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Mr. Mace. No, sir. He is not in the employ of the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Lanrarr. He is not in your employ at all? 

Mr. Mace. No, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. You mean it takes 3 years to develop a man and yet 
when you have ar. i. f. you let him go? 

Mr. Mace. It was necessary in the reduction in force which we had 
just implemented in the Foreign Service to terminate numbers of 
people with more than 3 years’ service. 

Mr. Lantrarr. What is that? 

Mr. Mace. I say we terminated a number of people with many 
more than 3 years’ service as a result of the reduction in force. 

Mr. Brownson. When you have one of those reductions in force 
how does it apply, say, to Foreign Service staff personnel? Is it 
strictly on an efficiency basis? 

Mr. Mace. There are three factors that have to be contended with. 
One is seniority—length of service; the second is veteran status; the 
third is the efficiency rating. We have a combination of those three 
factors which make up the point score which determines who shall 
be reduced in force. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is Mr. Davis a veteran? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. If he was a veteran and had such a rating as to 
allow you to keep him on the roll for 3 years, evidently he had a 
pretty good performance rating. 

Mr. Mace. Mr. Davis’ performance ratings were very high. He 
suffered from the fact that he was appointed subsequent to September 
1950. Therefore, he did not have a permanent status. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Is that because of the Whitten amendment? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. So actually he had no seniority in the Foreign 
Service? 

Mr. Mace. He had a relatively low seniority in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is this considered a nonpost assignment? 

Mr. Mace. This would be a nonpost assignment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I think I will refer now to the fifth man, William 
F. Gray, who was placed on the Foreign Service roll in FSO—4 on 
September 5, 1952, under the lateral entry provision we discussed 
some minutes ago. 

Is it not true that after this administrative change Mr. Gray con- 
tinued to do the same type of job he had formerly as a GS-12? 

Mr. Winson. Not so far as 1 know, he did not. 

I might point out in that respect that Mr. Gray had been certified 
for lateral entry into the Foreign Service, was given a recess appoint- 
ment by President Truman in September of 1952. The list of lateral 
entries, along with certain other names, was forwarded up to the 
Senate on about July 1, 1953, and the Senate returned without action 
some 31 cases of lateral entry. What happened after that was that 
he was converted from an FSO-—4, which was a recess appointment, 
to an FSR-4—I presume that is correct. In the booklet which the 
Department of State published in August of 1951, question 52 reads 
as follows 


Question. If I am appointed to the Foreign Service under the lateral entry 
program, how soon after my appointment will I be given an overseas assignment? 
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The answer to that question in this booklet which was put out by 
the Department of State says: 

Since the basic purpose of this program is to provide overseas experience for 
entrants from the Department and some home assignments for Foreign Service 
personnel, it is desirable that departmental personnel be assigned abroad without 
undue delay. 


> 


Then if I may skip down 2 or 3 sentences, it says: 


We cannot assign an officer overseas until adequate provision is made to replace 


him, nor can we send out a large percentage of new officers to one area in a short 
time Another factor that will delay assignment abroad in some instances is the 
type referred to as orientation or other tnaining. For this reason, it is impossible 
to set a hard and fast rule of practice. In general, it is doubted whether anyone 


appointed under the lateral program jute the next year or two will receive an 
overseas assignment in less than 6 months from the date of his appointment and, 
in many instances, the assignments may not be made for a year or a year and a 
half. 

In short, what it amounts to is, you do have several problems which 
face the Office of Personnel when a lateral entry individual is certified 
into the service. 

No. 1, you must find an adequate and appropriate overseas assign- 
ment 

No. 2, you must have somebody to move in behind the individual. 

There is another situation which we felt, or at least which the 
Department of State felt, they must take into consideration, and that 
is to give the individual sufficient time to adjust his own personal 
affairs. Frequently there are children. Schooling must be arranged 
for. Probably he owns a home which must be disposed of. Certain 
of his own affairs and family affairs must be adjusted prior to sending 
him overseas. 

Mr. Brownson. Does an FSO-4 receive the same amount of pay 
as an FSR-4? 

Mr. Witson. Yes sir. 

Mr. Brownson. If you _ your tables there, can you tell me 
how the pay of an FSO-4, or FSR-4 compares with the pay of a 
GS-12? 

Mr. Witson. An FSO-4 starts at $6,953. A GS—12 starts at $7,040 
and goes up to $8,040. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Gray was getting more money as a GS-12 
than a FSR-4? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sit 

Mr. Brownson. It is possible that he could, but it is not necessary 
that he would? 

Mr. Wison. If I am not mistaken, sir, in lateral entry you must 
come in at the bottom step of the FSO rating and the bottom step 
of an FSO-4 is $6,963. Mr. Gray as a GS-12 would have been 
making between $7,040 and $8,040, so my assumption is that as an 
FSO-4 he would actually receive less money in basic salary than he 
would as a GS-12. 

I might point out that very fact is one of the reasons why some 
people have been certified for a Foreign Service officer commission 
and have not picked up the certification—because it would mean a 
reduction in salary to them. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is not that one of the underlying reasons behind 
some of these morale problems in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Witson. What is that, sir? 
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Mr. Lantarr. The differential in pay between people of comparable 
rank, 

Mr. Wiison. Well, there is no necessary comparability between 
- Foreign Service staff pay scale and the Foreign Service officer pay 

cale. 

Mr. Lantarr. And the general schedule pay scale? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. They are three different pay scales 

Mr. Lantarr. Is not that one of the underlying reasons for the 
morale problem that exists in the Foreign Service today? 

Mr. Witson. | would not know. I would doubt it because when 
they come into the Foreign Service they know what the pay scales are. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You just stated many of your individuals refused to 
come in as a Foreign Service officer, or FSR, from the general schedule 
pay because of the fact the FSO and FSR pay scale is lower. 

Mr. Witson. No. What | oy was that in certain instances an 
individual going from a GS to a Foreign Service staff officer, or a 
Foreign Service officer, would of necessity take a decrease in basic pay. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is just what I asked you. I am thinking in 
terms of these three different pay scales affecting persons doing essen- 
tially the same jobs. Here you have a man who is shown on the rolls 
as a FSO-4 at one salary that was performing the same duties as ‘a 
GS-12 } 

Mr. Witson. I do not think it affects morale, for this reason: 
Your FSO-1 salary runs from $12,800 to $14,300, and it is possible for 
a person in the GS series to go up to a GS-18, which pays $14,800 but 
I think percentagewise he would have a better chance of making 
FSO-1 than he would of making GS-18. As a result when a person 
goes into the Foreign Service Officer Corps or the staff corps, he knows 
perfectly well what he is doing and I would say that would not neces- 
sarily have any bearing on the morale at all. After all, you must 
presume, or I would think we would have to presume, he is looking at 
the long- sere situation. I might point out one other thing, when a 
Foreign Service officer is assigned overseas there are other types of 
pay which frequently come into bearing—allowances. 

Mr. Brownson. What happens if a Foreign Service officer is placed 
in a departmental position which under civil service pays a higher 
salary? 

Mr. Wiuson. He can be given a differential. He can be given a 
civil service salary which in effect would amount to a differential. 
That is authorized by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, section 571. 

Mr. Brownson. (D), which reads: 

If the basic minimum salary of the position to which an officer or an employee 
of the service is assigned pursuant to the terms of this section is higher than the 
salary such officer or employee is entitled to receive as an officer, or employee 
of the service, such officer, or employee, shall during the period such difference in 
salary exists receive the s als ury of the position in which he is serving in lieu of his 
salary as an officer or employee of the service. 

Any salary paid under the provisions of this act shall be paid from appropria- 
tions made available for the payment of salaries of officers and employees of the 
service and shall be the salary on the basis of which the computations and pay- 
ments shall be made in accordance with the provisions. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. I might point out conversely, Mr. 
Chairman, if an FSO-1 is brought into the Department and is placed 
into a GS-15 job, he is entitled to receive his FSO-1 salary rather 
than the GS-15 salary. That is also authorized by the act. 
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Mr. Brownson. Naturally this GS-12 did not actually suffer be- 
cause he was an FSO-4. 

Mr. Wiison. Dollarwise he might not have. 

Mr. Brownson. If he had a GS-12 position he could have been 
paid a GS-12 salary? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. There must be some way of making these per- 
sonnel systems more complicated, but I do not know what they are. 

I wonder, do you have any idea why in a case like this the man was 
changed from a GS-12 to an FSO-4? 


Mr. Wiison. Well, yes. He wanted apparently a career as a 
Foreign Service officer which would place him out in the field in forei ign 
countries. It does have certain prestige, I believe, which he may 


have found desirable. He may have felt the work would be more 
interesting or that he would be better suited for it. There could be 
a number of reasons as to why he wanted to transfer from the depart- 
mental service to the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Drew. ne: Mr. Chairman, such a man might have 
been prompted in part by the amalgamation program. The Depart- 


ment issued a m umber of circulars pointing out the features of the 
so-called amalgamat ‘ion program and in effect recruiting or urging 
people in the GS s hedule who were interested in a Foreign Service 


career to file their implications for examination. 

Mr. Witson. I would say there would be some salesmanship 
involved in it, but basically it is the desire of the individual to actually 
be in the Foreign Service of the United States. 

Mr. Brownson. Is a man automatically appointed when he 
becomes eligible? 

Mr. Witson. I would not say automatically; no, sir. Normally, 
when your lateral entries are approved, they are processed through 
the Office of Personnel for submission to the Secretary of State, who 
in turn sends them up to the White House. The White House then, 
if they so desire, forwards them to the Senate for confirmation, but 
there can be a slip anywhere in any of those intermediate steps 

Mr. Brownson. Do you wait fora vacancy? Is there any attempt 
to wait until vacancies come up to correlate your lateral entries with 
your needs? 

Mr. Wiuson. No, sir; not to my knowledge. We have not had 
sufficient lateral entries actually to upset the situation too much. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course you have 100 of them now that you 
talked about that were awaiting Senate confirmation. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct, but even that is not going to upset 
us too much. What it will require is, very frankly, some work by 
our placement people to find appropriate positions to which these 
individuals can be assigned. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it anticipated some of these 100 may be sitting 
around for 18 months before they are appointed? 

Mr. Wiison. I doubt if they would be sitting around that long 
unless there was a very strong personal reason why they could not be 
sent overseas. 

What we would have to do actually would be to spot vacancies as 
they come up, and those vacancies could come up in practically any 
part of the world. They could come up at the U. N. They could 
occur in various areas of the Department of State. Normally your 
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lateral entry people would be assigned outside the continental limits 
of the United States as soon as an appropriate assignment could be 
found. 

Mr. Brownson. Just to refresh my memory, does a lateral entry 
person ever have to take a Foreign Service examination? 

Mr. Wixson. If he wants to enter as a FSO-6, he does. I believe 
in the case of FSO—5 a written examination is also given. For entry 
into classes 1 through 4, the examination consists of an oral examina- 
tion. 

Mr. Brownson. And your board of examiners gives that oral 
examination? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

Let me make the record absolutely correct. The board of examiners 
has a number of deputy examiners, and normally, the] deputies will 
actually conduct the examination. 

Mr. Brownson. Is that examination conducted over a standard 
format for the oral examination? 

Mr. Winson. May I ask Mr. Drew to respond to that? 

Mr. Brownson. Is there a set group of questions? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir. There are 5 deputy examiners in number, 
usually including some Foreign Service officers, 1 or 2; 1 or 2 depart- 
mental officers, and usually 1 deputy examiner from one of the other 
participating agencies—Agriculture, Commerce, or Labor—and they 
have before them the man’s complete personnel record. In addition, 
they have various reference letters which have been submitted on 
the candidate from his supervisors, colleagues, and associates. 

Based upon the man’s ability, training, and experience, the exam- 
iners proceed to question him to ascertain the validity of the written 
record which they have before them. The questions can range over 
a very wide field. The examiners normally question particularly on 
his familiarity with American institutions, American history, civics, 
polities, and so forth. 

But there is no set format for those examinations as you asked. 

Mr. Brownson. In this particular case then we have representa- 
tions from the Department of Agriculture, or the Department of 
Commerce? 

Mr. Drew. Yes. There would normally be at least 1, and in 
some cases 2 members of the examining panel from those Departments. 

Mr. Witson. Normally they would primarily be from a department 
which the individual indicated he had a specialty in. 

Mr. Brownson. Using them somewhat as technical examiners? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. If a person had been extremely familiar with 
labor problems and had been doing labor reporting, he would, I be- 
lieve in all cases, have a representative from the Labor Department 
there to inquire specifically into his technical information regarding 
the field of labor. 

Mr. Drew. That is correct. 

Mr. Wison. The same thing would be true if he indicated agricul- 
ture as his field, or commerce as his field. 

From the political and consular activities we have our own special- 
ists, and we would always have an outside member to at least partici- 
pate and see if we could not get as well rounded a picture of the 
individual as possible. 
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I may point out in addition to the material that Mr. Drew has men- 
tioned they have a rather complete summary of the individual’s 
security so that they have questions which can be based upon suit- 
ability and other factors which might not normally be available from 
the straight personnel records. 

Mr. Brownson. It might be a little more interesting if you had 
the labor man cross-examine the man who came up with a commerce 
recommendation, or specialty, and a commerce man question the man 
who came along with labor as his specialty. You might get at the root 
of the situation a little more rapidly in that fashion. 

Mr. Lantarr. Suppose that a GS-12 in the State Department files 
an application for appointment as an FSO-3 and that the board inter- 
views him and decides he is qualified for appointment as an FSO-3. 
That would be a lateral assignment. It would have to come up to 
the Senate for confirmation. Assuming he is confirmed to the FSO-3 
but you have no spot for him, no place to send him, would he physically 
still stay with the Department in his GS-12 position until you did 
find a spot, or would he be transferred to FSO in a nonpost assignment 
and you would pay him out of FSO funds? 

Mr. Witson. Frankly, our aim there is the rule of reasonableness 
and common sense. If he is doing a qualified job as a GS-12 he might 
very well continue in that same job. He may be given additional 
duties. He could be transferred to another spot within the Depart- 
ment. Any number of things could happen, but frankly we try to 
use the rule of reasonableness as far as we possibly can. 

Mr. Lantarr. Do you just accept applicants for initial appoint- 
ment, or lateral assignment without regard to your need overseas for 
personnel for those qualifications? 

Mr. Witson. Under the directive of 1951 I would say that the 
answer to that would be, yes, because what we were trying to do at 
that time, or what the Department was trying to do, was to increase the 
Foreign Service and at the same time I think the effort was made to 
allow the departmental side to decrease so that we would have suf- 
ficient people from foreign posts that we could bring back to the De- 
partment in order to set up this home service proposition; dual service. 

Mr. Brownson. That does not fit in very well with the definition 
of personnel management which you gave at the start of the hearing. 

You stressed the point that good personnel management had the 
proper number of people with the proper qualifications available at 
the proper time. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. In this particular case you might well accumulate 
a whole group of experts in some particular field you are not going to 
need for quite awhile. 

Mr. Wixson. I do not think that is necessarily so. We have to have 
vacancies or we have to be able to create vacancies in order to assign 
people, and by increasing the Foreign Service, either on the reserve 
side, the Foreign Service officer side, or the Foreign Service staff side, 
it would mean that eventually we would probably have fewer GS 
appointments, and as vacancies accrued we could start this checker- 
board movement. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That checkerboard movement is what concerns me 
a bit. 
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Mr. Witson. After all, your lateral entry people are on board the 
Department of State at the time of their appointment. We are not 
bringing in somebody from the outside on this lateral entry program. 
He is already on the State Department payroll. He is getting paid 
out of the same appropriation. 

Mr. Lanvarr. If a man is confirmed, hypothetically, a GS-12 who 
takes this FSO—3 examination and is qualified by the Senate, the theory 
is he is appointed when confirmed? 

Mr. Wiuson. That is right. 

Mr. Lanrarr. He would be picked up on your FSO personnel 
roster as a FSOQ-3? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. He would be transferred from a GS to a FSO-3. 

Mr. Lanvarr. So that he is carried on your rolls and is chargeable 
to your appropriations? 

Mr. Witson. He is chargeable to our appropriations anyway. 

Mr. Lanrarr. No. If he is a GS-12 in the Department and he 
qualifies as a FSO-3, when he is confirmed he is transferred. 

Mr. Wiuson. That is just a paper transfer. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. There is just one appropriation. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is not a portion of the State Department’s appro- 
priation earmarked for FSO by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Witson. No, it is not earmarked. We set that up ourselves 
administratively, and we break the budget down. I am talking now 
offhand. I do not profess to be an expert in this field, but we get a 
lump-sum salary appropriation and that is broken down administra- 
tively in the department to the various areas. Certain of the areas, 
that is, the four geographic bureaus, have responsibilities outside of 
the department. They in turn break the appropriation down to 
their departmental phase and to their overseas phase, but regardless 
of how you slice it the money appropriated by the Congress for 
salaries can be paid either to a GS or a FSO. It is within the admin- 
istrative discretion of the department as to where and to whom the 
money goes. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Under the Whitten amendment now, this same 
GS-12 would not be able to get a permanent promotion to a GS-13. 

Mr. Wrison. That is right. 

Mr. Lantrarr. But by pursuing the FSO route, he could get an 
increase in salary, could he not, and get his promotion? 

Mr. Witson. He could. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So that particular illustration that I have outlined 
would be one way of avoiding, whether it is good or bad, the Whitten 
amendment? 

Mr. Wiis on. Well, it would be, yes. It could be construed that 
way. 

Mr. Brownson. In effect, it could result in that. 

Mr. Witson. It could be construed that way, but I think you would 
have to stretch the imagination to come up with a case in point. All 
the people who are in the FSO are subject to assignment anywhere 
in the world that we so direct, and if he does not accept the assignment 
it is an open case of insubordination and he is going to have to suffer 
the consequences. 

Mr. Lantarr. Does the Jensen amendment apply to FSO per- 
sonnel? 
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Mr. Witson. I could not say. 

Mr. Lantarr. The Jensen amendment provides that you shall 
fill only 1 out of 4 vacancies created, put in the appropriation bill by 
amendment, and I think it was included automatically last year, but 
certain classes of personnel are exempted from it. 

Mr. WearHeERBEEr. It is not applicable to the Department of 
State now. 

Mr. Lantarr. Not to the State Department in its entirety? 

Mr. Brownson. I do not think that was put in this year. 

The eighth name on the list is Mr. William Sanders. On April 15, 
1952, Mr. Sanders, who had been serving as an Assistant Secretary of 
State in ( ‘harge of the Bureau of United Nations Affairs as a GS-15, 
$10,800, was placed on the Foreign Service rolls as an FSO-1, $12,800, 
and was assigned to the same bureau in a less responsible capacity 
of special assistant and planning adviser. 

I realize that you were not there at the time, Mr. Wilson, but I 
wonder if any of your colleagues can suggest what purpose, other 
than raising Mr. Sanders’ salary, did the use of the lateral entry 
provision serve in a case like this. 

Mr. Winson. I am not familiar with that case, and I am going to 
have to rely on one of the gentlemen here, providing they know 
offhand. 

Mr. Ryan. I am not familiar myself with the particular case at 
hand. 

Mr. Brownson. We are interested in it more or less as a typical 
case, a type case. Here is a man who occupied a job as an Assistant 
Secretary of State, and he is a GS-15 with a salary of $10,800 per 
year. All of a sudden he is made a FSO-1. He now gets $2,000 
a year more and he is assigned to the same United Nations Affairs 
Bureau but is a less responsible position, that of special assistant and 
planning adviser. 

Mr. Ryan. I will try to give you an answer to the question to the 
best of my recollection. 

Mr. Brownson. We are trying to see what purpose, other than 
ra sing his salary, was served by the change. 

Mr. Ryan. I do not think Mr. Sanders, if my recollection is correct, 
was ever an Assistant Secretary of State. I think oo he occupied 
one of the positions within the Bureau of United Nations Affairs, 
possibly an office director, or special assistant to the Assistant Secre- 
tary. Thatismyrecollection. Asa part of the lateral entry program 
he was found eligible by the board of examiners for FSO-1. I would 
conjecture that probably the nature of his job in the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs was such that the Assistant Secretary requested that 
he remain in the department for a period of time to complete some 
work that he was doing, or to enable him to find a replacement, or 
for some other good and sufficient reason that in the opinion of the 
Assistant Secretary and appropriate officers of the department was 
a legitimate reason. I think that Mr. Sanders’ case probably falls 
within the provision that Mr. Wilson read into the record a little 
while ago from the questions and answers 

Mr. Brownson. Does anyone know where he is now? 

Mr. Ryan. I believe that he is in the Foreign Service in Santiago, 
Chile. 


Mr. Brownson. He has now gone into the Foreign Service? 
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Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. I wonder if you could get us a little chronology on 
that case. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

(The information submitted by Mr. Ryan relative to the employ- 
ment of Mr. Sanders is as follows:) 


Exnrsir 11 
Witi1aAM T, SANDERS 

Mr. William T. Sanders was appointed to the Department of State as a member 
of the Emergency Committee for Political Defense in April 1942, and was assigned 
to Montevideo. He served in this capacity until March 1945. He then served 
in the Department as Associate Chief of the Division of International Organiza- 
tions, P—8, and as International Organizations Special Assistant continuously 
until he was transferred as Counselor of Embassy at Santiago in October 1953. 

Mr. Sanders applied for lateral entry as an FSO under section 517 of the Foreign 
Service Act on June 26, 1951, was examined by the Board of Examiners on March 
3, 1952, qualified for FSO-1, was offered the FSO-1 appointment by the Board of 
Examiners on March 13, 1952, accepted on March 21, 1952, and was appointed 
as an FSO-1 on May 22, 1952. 

Mr. Sanders was No. 3 man in the UNA organization and was retained 
in his departmental position at the request of the Assistant Secretary for UNA 
to complete important assignments which he had initiated prior to his appoint- 
ment as an FSO. The Assistant Secretary relinquished his duties in June 1953, 
and as Ambassador Murphy’s departure from Japan was delayed, it then became 
necessary to defer Mr. Sander’s assignment to the field pending the arrival of the 
new Assistant Secretary and a brief overlap for orientation purposes. 

Mr. Drew. I might say that I have sat on possibly some 50 
sessions of the examining board, and I can assure the chairman 
that the examiners would be certain to reject any applicant if they 
thought that he was simply trying to transfer to the Foreign Service 
to get more money. The feeling of the examiners would be we would 
only pass a man who really and sincerely wanted to make a career in 
the Foreign Service without regard to the dollars and cents—which 
would be attached to his label. 

Mr. Brownson. I am sure that that would be the intention of the 
board; however, I have known people who were able to combine two 
ambitions, to advance professionally and earn more money, which 
I do not regard as a position which should cause any censure in this 
relatively free economy of ours. 

Now we come to the seventh name on the list. This name is a name 
that comes up before this subcommittee quite frequently, Mr. Leland 
W. King. 

On June 3, 1952, Mr. King was placed on the Foreign Service rolls 
as an FSR-1, $12,800, but he continued on his same job as head of the 
foreign building office, to which he was assigned a few days earlier, 
GS-15, $10,800. 

I wonder if we can elaborate a bit and establish the purpose of how 
the Government benefited by that appointment. I also wonder if we 
can establish the point that you just brought up. Here is Mr. King 
who purports to be an architect and specialist on construction work 
overseas, who is heading an agency which has its main office in 
Washington, although of course he did at times travel into other 
areas. It is a classified position. We find the same thing occurring 
again with Mr. King. He gets a $2,000 raise, and Mr. King was con- 
tinued until recently as the head of the foreign building office. As 
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far as I can establish from previous testimony that Mr. King himself 
has given, I do not believe there is any evidence that he was unhappy 
with his position as the head of the foreign building office, or con- 
templated a career in the remote corners of the earth. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, this particular incident occurred, of 
course, before I joined the Department of State. However, I have 
gone into this particular case and I believe that I can give you at least 
the rationale which was utilized at the time he was made a Foreign 
Service Reserve officer. 

The rationale briefly was that his job as Chief of the Foreign Build- 
ings Operations would require him to be out of the country a consider- 
able period of time. On that basis they felt that he was entitled to a 
Foreign Service Reserve commission in class I. I have gone back, 
and during the 14 months that he was assigned as a Foreign Service 
Reserve officer, the record indicates that he was outside the continental 
limits of the United States for 188 days. 

Mr. Brownson. Why do they continue that as a classified position? 

Mr. Witson. Because it is a position that is established in Wash- 
ington, D. C., within the continental limits of the United States, and 
under the civil-service rules it has to be established as a GS position. 
In other words, if the GS positions were abolished, you would have no 
positions. 

Mr. Brownson. In that particular case he was paid as a FSR-1 
rather than as a GS-15. 

Mr. Witson. He was, yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it consistent, with the intent of the provisions 
of the Foreign Service Act creating Foreign Service Reserve as a corps 
of specialists, to do this? Mr. King was an architect, reportedly. 

Mr. Witson. My personal opinion was, or is, that I would have put 
myself on record in opposition 

Mr. Brownson. Did Mr. King get a per diem while he traveled? 

Mr. Witson. I would assume that he did. 

Mr. WEATHERBEER. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Was the same procedure used, do you know from 
the records, in the case of Mr. King’s predecessor, Mr. Larkin? 

Mr. Wirtson. The record shows that Mr. Larkin was Chief of the 
Foreign Buildings organization for a period of about 17 months. 
The record shows that he actually served overseas for a total of 348 
days during those 17 months. He also was given the rating of a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, class I. 

Mr. Brownson. Is this authorization appointment as FSR 
contingent primarily on overseas travel? 

Mr. Wruson. I believe that was the rationale. This happened 
prior to the time that I joined the Department. However, the 
rationale was that a good majority of his time would be spent overseas, 
and on that basis it was possible and permissible to designate him as a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer, class I. 

Mr. Brownson. Is Mr. King still with the Department? 

Mr. Wison. As of the moment he is. He will be off the payroll 
December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Brownson. That is an official and final statement of fact? 
I have been hearing that Mr. King was off the payroll now for about 
6 months. 

Mr. Witson. That is as official as I can make it; yes. 
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Mr. Brownson. I will be back in town January 6 and will be 
glad to verify that particular piece of information. 

Mr. Lantarr. Will the new Foreign Buildings Office Director come 
in as a GS-15, or will he travel down this road to a higher salary via 
FSR? 

Mr. Witson. My recommendation will be a 15, or the classification 
the job holds at the time he receives his appointment. 

Mr. Brownson. The supergrades go up to $14,800. 

Mr. Wiison. That is what I am intimating. I am recommending 
frankly that the foreign building setup be given a supergrade. 

Mr. Brownson. I have no quarrel at all with the overall money 
that a capable man in that job gets. My questioning here is to detect 
the technique of giving it to him. That man is responsible for letting 
contracts that run into millions of dollars, and he needs to be a 
technical man of the utmost integrity and have very great technical 
ability. Also, I would like to have him have a little bit of taste along 
with it so that our construction throughout the world would represent 
the best architectural level achieved here in the United States. For 
that kind of man I have no quarrel, personally, with paying a super- 
grade salary, but I would much rather see it done the way you sug- 
gested doing it, through this other channel. 

Mr. Witson. That is exactly the reason, sir, why I sent through 
the recommendation that he be given a supergrade position. 

Mr. Brownson. I certainly think that you are to be commended 
for that decision. It seems to me to solve the problem in a much 
more direct manner. 

Mr. Lanrarr. After a person has received an appointment in 
FSR, how is his active duty terminated? 

Mr. Witson. Well, it can be terminated at any time and their 
commissions are good for a period of only 4 years. 

Mr. Lanrarr. It can be terminated within less than 4 years? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. It can be terminated at the will of the Secretary? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So Mr. King’s appointment or designation as a 
FSR-1 while serving as Director of Foreign Building could be ter- 
minated at any time? 

Mr. Witson. It has been terminated as of December 31, 1953. 

Mr. Lantarr. And he could revert to his GS-15 status then? 

Mr. Witson. That is not necessarily so. He would have to have 
reemployment rights which were granted by the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Lantarr. I mean that he could be discharged as a GS 
employee under a reduction in force, or otherwise, but you would not 
have to have cause, or a reduction in force, or any other of the reasons 
given under the classified service to terminate his active duty as a 
Foreign Service Reserve officer? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. LantarFr. That is the point that I wanted to make. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. Under certain circumstances, can you renew the 
appointment beyond 4 years, or can you extend it beyond 4 years? 

Mr. Witson. No. What you would have to do would be to drop 
him from the rolls as a Foreign Service Reserve officer for the period of 
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time that he has served as a Reserve officer, or a period of 1 year, 
whichever is shorter. In this case that he would have to be off the 
rolls for 1 year and then he could be reappointed at the expiration of 
1 year. 

Mr. Brownson. The 9th and 10th names are Mr. M. C. Stahl, 
FSS-4, and V: Toumanoff. He is an FSS-9. They have been as- 
signed to the Department since their appointment to Foreign Service 
rolls in the fall of 1950. 

First, are they still on the rolls? What have they been doing during 
this period, and what was presented as a reason for their not being 
assigned to the field in this period of practically 3 years? 

Mr. Ryan. | believe Mr. Stahl, Mr. Chairman, has been separated 
from the Department in the reduction of force 3 months ago. Mr. 
Toumanoff is still with us and is awaiting assignment to the Foreign 
Service. At the present time he is on leave in the United States 
preparatory to going overseas. 

Mr. Brownson. Is he on the Foreign Service staff? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. What is his specialty? Do you happen to know? 

Mr. Ryan. His specialty is personnel and general administrative 
work. 

Mr. Brownson. There has been no vacancy for a man with that 
specialty during this period? 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Toumanoff’s case was somewhat similar to the 
ease of Mr. Davis in terms of keeping him around the department 
for a period of training and development. For the period of the past 
several months we have not wanted to assign him to the field until 
we knew what was going to happen in connection with the reduction 
in force. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, the thing that interests me is, that with 
all these personnel officers around, they lost track of John Mont- 
gomery for 18 months over there, which would be a very difficult 
case for me to explain. It would appear to me that you are ade- 
quately staffed. I would hope the reorganization has improved that 
situation. 

Mr. Ryan. I think that it will. 

Mr. Brownson. That ends the question under roman numeral IT 
of our outline. 

We will adjourn at this time until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, the committee adjourned at 5 o’clock.) 
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FOREIGN SERVICE AND DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS OF THE 

CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., Hon. Charles B. Brownson 
presiding. 

Department of State personnel present: George F. Wilson, Assistant 
Administrator of the Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs and 
Personnel; Ralph Scarritt, executive officer of the Office of Personnel; 
Robert Ryan, Chief of Personnel Operations, Division of the Office of 
Personnel; Artemus Weatherbee, Deputy Director of the Office of 
Personnel; Howard Mace, Assistant Chief of the Personnel Operations 
Division, Office of Personnel; Gerald Drew, Director General of the 
Foreign Service; and Arch K. Jean, Chief of Employment Division, 
Office of Personnel. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Government Operations 
will come to order. 

We will resume the questioning concerning exhibits 4, 5, and 6. 
I believe we are all through with exhibit 4. 

We will ask Mr. Wilson if he will take the stand again. 

Mr. Wilson, are all of your associates who are with you today the 
same as those who were here yesterday and were sworn for the pur- 
poses of this hearing? 

Mr. Wiuson. They are all here. However, Mr. Jean was out at 
the time the other witnesses were sworn yesterday, and he was not 
sworn. 

Mr. Brownson. We will ask Mr. Jean to stand up. 

Do you solemnly swear to tell the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth, so help you God? 

Mr. JEAN. I do, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to refer to exhibit 5, which is a 
tabulation of 565 Foreign Service personnel who are no longer on 
the Foreign Service rolls and who, while they were on the Foreign 
Service roster, never served abroad. This paper is accompanied by 
a series of explanatory notes which has been introduced into the 
record as exhibit 6 and identified by Mr. Wilson. These explana- 
tory notes cover a period of time when you were not with the 
Department. Is not that right, Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. The most of it? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 
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Mr. Brownson. On what information did you base the explanatory 
notes which occurred before you came to the Department of State in 
your present position? 

Mr. Wixson. I consulted with my staff on the problem when the 
question was raised and went over the matter with the staff. This 
was their combined judgment and, on that basis, I submitted the 
explanatory notes to accompany the exhibits which came forward. 
I believe that the remarks are accurate. However, I cannot say I 
know from personal knowledge that they are. 

Mr. Brownson. In your explanatory notes you have pointed out 
that about two-thirds or 386 of the 565 Foreign Service personnel 
were designated as Foreign Service staff employees in clerical capacity 
who were separated in 6 months from time of appointment by resig- 
nation, refusal to accept overseas posts, and transfer to other agencies. 

Will you please comment on that particular remark? 

Mr. Wison. Yes, sir. During this period of time the employment 
market was rather tight, and it is true we were recruiting people from 
all over the country in clerical positions for overseas service. In the 
course of that recruiting they were brought to Washington for orien- 
tation, for processing, and then for overseas shipment. During the 
time the individual had indicated he was interested in that particular 
position and the time he was ready for outshipment, one of several 
things could have occurred. First of all, they may have come to the 
conclusion that this idea of overseas service for a period of 2 years as 
the minimum was not to their liking. In short, they may have 
changed their minds. 

Point No. 2: After we had gotten them here and put them through 
orientation courses and a little work testing, we might have determined 
they might not have been suitable for overseas assignment. It does 
take a little more rugged individual for overseas assignment than for a 
similar assignment in the United States. 

Mr. Brownson. When you say “we,” you mean the people who 
were handling personnel for the State Department at that particular 
time? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. A third reason: When they had come 
to Washington for their orientation, the medical people may have 
found, for one reason or another, they would not give them clearance 
for overseas assignment. In that case, there was no alternative but 
to accept their release or to find jobs for them in the Department. 

I think essentially those are probably the basic reasons for the 
terminations within the 6-month period and not going overseas. 

May I call at this time on Mr. Ryan either to confirm or add to the 
statement I have made? 

Mr. Ryan. I think that is a fair statement. 

Mr. Brownson. I might note in passing that the explanatory 
notes submitted by the Department make no mention of the fact 
that 46 of these 386 were separated from the Foreign Service by 
transfer to the Department, and 2 of these came into the Foreign 
Service originally by transfer from the Department. So at least 1m 
two cases it represents a transfer from the Department to the Foreign 
Service and then back te the Department. 

Mr. Witson. That might very well be. For example—and this is 
purely speculation—a person may desire or feel he wants overseas 
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service. We make the transfer, and then possibly some personal 
reason may come up; there may be a death in the family or, in the 
event it is a young lady, marriage plans might intervene. There 
might be several reasons why after the time you transfer them into 
the Foreign Service they might change their minds. 

After all, the Department of State is not in the position of forcing 
its people to take overseas service. ‘There may have been very legiti- 
mate personal reasons why they did not finally accept overseas assign- 
ments and they may have been of such high caliber that it was felt 
desirable to reinstate them in their former jobs. 

Mr. Brownson. Referring again to your explanatory notes, you 
have grouped an additional 117 persons who were assigned to Foreign 
Service roles and who never served abroad during all the time, which 
averaged over a year, that they remained on the Foreign Service rolls. 
Fifty-two of these were identified as being above the clerical level 
that is, above $3,900, class 12—and 65 were clerical employees, $3,900 
and below. Your explanatory notes say that these 65 clerical em- 
ployees were appointed to Foreign Service rolls and assigned to the 
Department during a critical shortage of clerical personnel on civil- 
service registers, when it was impossible to fill a number of depart- 
mental clerical vacancies. 

Is it your information that that is correct? 

Mr. Witson. It is my information that that is correct; ves, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I note on this list, however, there are at least four 
names of persons who were appointed to the Foreign Service from 
departmental positions, namely, Ellen E. Burton, FSS-14; Nancy M. 
Chase, FSS-13; Roger L. Greene, FSS-13; and Sari J. Houseman, 
FSS-14. These were appointed to Foreign Service from departmental 
positions; so in those four cases at least, the transfers appear to have 
created the vacancies which they filled. 

Why do you suppose they used that kind of transfer? Is there 
anybody here who was present at that time and would know about 
that? 

Mr. Witson. I certainly do not know myself, and I question 
seriously whether any of the gentlemen here would know. 

Mr. Brownson. Were any of the gentlemen here working on per- 
sonnel in the Department at that time? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, although your notes do not make this evi- 
dent, 2 of these 4 returned to the Department—Chase and House- 
man- -after 9 months on Foreign Service rolls. In all, 16 of these 
clerical personnel eventually wound up on departmental rolls, namely, 
Harold Adams, Nancy Chase, Carterette Cheetham, Helen Cheslock, 
Ruth Delaney, Gretchen Gillam, Sari J. Houseman, Barbara A. 
Hutchison, George E. Liddy, Helen K. Moore, Frances O. Nathan, 
Theodore M. Neighbor, Nancy Jo Reed, Phyllis J. Sell, Margaret H. 
Smith, and Nancy M. Steptoe. 

Referring t to the remainder of these 117, 52 were above the clerical 
level, and although none of these served abroad their average tenure 
as Foreign Service personnel was 1% years. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wison. That is what the record indicates. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it not also true that some of these personnel, 
although assigned to Foreign Service rolls, were retained in depart- 
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mental positions for as long as 47 months? Examples of that would 
be Marshall S. Berry, George M. Czayo, and Arthur G. Jones. 

Mr. Witson. I believe the record so indicates. 

Mr. Brownson. I note further that 19 of these people were placed 
on Foreign Service rolls by transfer from the Department and that 
they remained on substantially the same department jobs as before. 

What is the reason for such assignments? In other words, here 
these people are placed on Foreign Service rolls by transfer from the 
Department; you assign them to sit at the same desks, handle the 
same papers, and perform the same operations as they did before. 
This is during the time when you said you had trouble filling the de- 
partmental roll; yet you transfer these people out to the Foreign Serv- 
ice rolls and leave them on that roll for some months. I say “‘you” 
impersonally. It was not done by you; it was done before you came 
here. I wonder what the reason was, if you know. 

Mr. Wixson. I can only refer specifically to one case, the case of 
Mr. Arthur Jones, who is still in the Office of Personnel. Mr. Jones 
was brought up from TVA by some of my predecessors on a loan basis 
for a specific planning job in the Department of State. After he had 
been on detail for a few weeks, they finally effected his transfer from 
TVA to the Department of State. That placed Mr. Jones in a rather 
precarious position because, of course, TVA personnel are exempt from 
civil service; that is, they have their own personnel system. There- 
fore, Mr. Jones did not have civil-service status. 

Very shortly after Mr. Jones was transferred to the Department of 
State, a. r. i. f. or reduction in force came about, and then Mr. Jones 
was obviously tagged for a reduction in force notice. It was felt unfair 
on the part of my predecessors to have placed him in jeopardy; so he 
was transferred from civil service rolls to the Foreign Service staff; 
then Mr. Jones was transferred back from the Foreign Service staff to 
the departmental rolls. And I might say when he was transferred to 
the Foreign Service staff, he was told specifically he would be subject 
to assignment overseas and agreed to that stipulation. He was 
subsequently transferred back to the GS rolls and is still in the Office 
of Personnel but still does not have status and has been certified to 
the Civil Service Commission on the DCE register. He is still 
vulnerable. 

Mr. Brownson. You do not mean to say they had a reduction in 
force in the State Department in 1947; do you? 

Mr. Witson. That is my understanding; yes, sir. It was not a 
large one, but my understanding is they had a small reduction in force 
in the Department of State at the time Mr. Jones came to the De- 
partment of State. 

Mr. Brownson. Can anyone who was here in 1947 verify that? 

Mr. Jean. Yes, sir; I can. 

Mr. Brownson. I thought the State Department was composed of 
about 9,200 people at the time President Truman came into office and 
was composed of about 42,000 people when he left, and I could not see 
much possibility of a reduction in force in that time. 
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Mr. Jean. That reduction in 1947—I am relying wholly on memory 
now—occurred as a result of the decision to cut back the numbers 
who were transferred in from the five war agencies by Executive order. 
We were a considerable time planning that operation. I do not recall 
the actual numbers, but it was a fairly large-sized reduction and 
affected the whole of the Department generally. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have, so we could read it into the record, 
the overall strength of the Department of State from about 1946 on 
through 1953—the years with which we are concerned in this program? 

Mr. Wiison. May we supply that for the record? 

Mr. Brownson. If you will, please. 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

(The information supplied by Mr. Wilson is as follows:) 
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Mr. Brownson. If you had a chart which would be comparable 
to the chart from one of your current divisions showing the employ- 
ment as of January 31, February 28, and June 30, 1953, and authorized 
positions for 1954, that would be very useful, because then we would 
have something for a comparative basis. The chart I refer to is from 
your monthly publication, I am informed. 

The subcommittee staff has prepared a schedule of people showing 
that 12 of these 19 transferred back into the Department. How did 
you manage to get those 12 back on the departmental roll? 

Mr. Jean. Mr. Chairman, to have gotten them back on the rolls, 
they must have met civil service requirements and, if my memory 
serves me correctly, it was about that time that a change in civil 
service regulations occurred, thus permitting their reentry into civil 
service under the regulations of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Brownson. Then, of course, positions must have become avail- 
able. 

Mr. Jean. Yes; I would assume so. 

Mr. Brownson. While these 19 people and the others we have 
mentioned who never served abroad were on Foreign Service rolls, 
did they accumulate leave under the Foreign Service leave system? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you explain the Foreign Service leave system 
and how it compares to the civil service leave system? 

Mr. Ryan. The Foreign Service leave system today is similar to— 
in fact, the Foreign Service today has the same leave system as the 
rest of the Government. The only difference is Foreign Service em- 
ployees are on home leave at the rate of 1 week for every 4 months of 
Service Overseas. 

Mr. Brownson. But at this particular time that was not true? 

Mr. Ryan. That was not true at that time. 

Mr. Brownson. What was the Foreign Service leave system at the 
time under discussion, which roughly is the period from November 
1946 to April of this year? 

Mr. Ryan. At that time people in the Foreign {Service were fallowed 
60 calendar days of annual leave. I believe that compared with 26 
working days of leave accumulated by civil-service people. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, 5 days of civil-service leave could 
be computed as 7 calendar days of leave? 

Mr. Ryan. That is about right. 

Mr. Brownson. For the purpose of comparison? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Even so, if the entire 60 days were converted by 
the factor of five-sevenths, it would mean that Foreign Service leave 
accumulated at the rate of 43 days per year as opposed to 26 days 
under civil service? 

Mr. Ryan. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. That would mean these people working at the 
same jobs in the same office and, many of them working side by side 
with departmental people, would be getting 65 percent more leave 
than the de partments al people? 

Mr. Ryan. They were earning more leave; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. When those people appointed to the Foreign 
Service rolls were reassigned to the Department, what was done about 
the leave they had accumulated in the Foreign Service? 
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Mr. Ryan. I believe in the great majority of instances they were 
transferred to the departmental leave system. The maximum that 
could be accumulated under that system would be 60 working days, 
and they were paid for the difference between the 60 days and what 
thev had accumulated on the Foreign Service rolls. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, then, from April 1951 many of 
them got a little more pay? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. After April 1, 1951, until the passage of the Leave 
Act their leave was converted to civil-service amounts using the five- 
sevenths factor, and the first 60 days of this were transferred to the 
civil-service leave system and lump sum payments were made for any 
leave over 60 days? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. From the analysis of our staff who have gone over 
these transfers rather carefully, it appears that some of these lump- 
sum payments were considerable. I note, for example, piyments 
ranging up to $2,500, particularly in the case of Miss Zola Emerson, 
where we had a payment of $2,513.76; and in the case of George M, 
Czayo, who got $2,769.61. 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Arthur Jones, who has been mentioned, 
ceived $1,912.75. So some of them were pretty sizable payments. 
And those aioli as you know, are only those who transferred out of 
the Department into the Foreign Service and then back into the 
Department again. 

Is there any “significance in the fact that at least nine of those people 
used to be in the Personnel Office? 

Mr. Ryan. I believe 6 of these 9 cases parallel the case Mr. Wilson 
explained of Arthur Jones. They were in an operation similar to that 
in which Mr. Jones was engaged. 

Mr. Brownson. The reason I raise that point is not to imply that 
these people had any inside track on the knowledge of how to acquire 
extra leave and possibly extra cash in lieu of leave, but te comment 
about the importance, in my opinion, of a good personnel procedure 
being followed in all places within the Department in personnel assign- 
ment. Iam sure under Mr. Wilson’s direction that type of thing will 
not occur, but it seems to me it is very discouraging to the morale 
of a Government agency to have this kind of thing going on in a 
department affecting personnel people who are in charge of handling 
the balance of personnel, from whom they cannot get equal treatment. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorer. Might I ask one question? In the case of these 
nine individuals, were many of them in the same category as 
Mr. Jones—that is, were they without civil-service status—and is that 
the reason this had to be done in the estimation of the Department? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Mrs. Si. GrorGr. Because they had no civil-service status; yet 
they were considered valuable enough to be kept when they got there. 
Is that the story? 

Mr. Ryan. That iz correct. 

Mr. Brownson. I notice the people in personnel alone got such 
amounts as $867.28, $2,269.61, $2,513.76, $1,750.75, $1,912.75, 
$747.67, $763.05, and there were 2 who did not get anything. So look- 
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ing over all of the staff figures, I would say the people in personnel 
got the jackpot in this particular thing. 

The staff has called attention to the personal histories of Arsene W. 
Buttes and Floyd W. Benson, In terms of personnel procedures we 
have been discussing, will you comment on these two cases? 

Mr. Witson. I am sorry. I have no personal knowledge of either 
case. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there anyone here who does have personal 
knowledge of those two cases? The point I am trying to develop is 
that Mr. Buttes on February 28, 1946, apparently was given a reduc- 
tion in force notice, but the very day it was meant to be effective he 
was appointed to the Foreign Service staff rolls. In the case of 
Mr. Benson, Mr. Benson performed the same service in the Depart- 
ment’s Division of Foreign planning from October 9, 1946, to June 1, 
1951. During that period he was placed on Foreign Service staff rolls 
and later transferred back to departmental rolls, picking up a lump- 
sum Foreign Service leave payment of $3,425.81 in the process without 
ever going abroad or, apparently, leaving his desk and as a reward for 
being placed on the Foreign Service rolls on the day he was r. i. f.’ed 
from the departmental roll. 

Mr. Witson. I might point out at the time that action was initiated 
you actually had two separate personnel systems. From what you 

ave said and from the record, it would seem he was at that time in 
the Office of Foreign Service, and they had jurisdiction over the ad- 
ministration of the. Foreign Service, and it was a means whereby they 
felt at that time he was of sufficient value that the »y could or should 
transfer him from the GS roll to the Foreign Service staff roll in order 
effectively to continue the administration of the Foreign Service. I 
grant that I am speculating, but that would sound like a reasonable 
explanation. . 

Mr. Brownson. In my previous comment I was confusing the 

case of Buttes with Benson. Actually Buttes was the one who was 

r. i. fed. Benson was not transferred until later. Benson was 
simply a case where he performed the same duty during the period 
from October 9, 1946, to June 1, 1951, and during that period he was 
placed on the Foreign Service staff roll. But it was Mr. Buttes who 
was placed on the day on which his r. i. f. became effective. 

I would like to place file No. 13 from the committee staff entitled 
‘Personnel file examinations’ in the record at this pomt. I will ask 
unanimous consent that it may be placed in the record and identified 
as ‘Exhibit 13.”’ This is the staff analysis of the Buttes case and the 
Benson case. 


) 


(Exhibit 13 is as follows:) 


Exuipir 13 
PERSONNEL FILE EXAMINATIONS 
I. ARSENE W. BUTTES 


The personnel file of this individual discloses that he transferred to the Office 
of War Information from the Federal Works Agency on August 24, 1943, to the 
position of principal business manager (administrative officer), CAF—-13, $5,600. 
He subsequently was transferred to the Management Service, OWI, on Novem- 
ber 1944 at the same grade and salary. On July 1, 1945, his salary was increased 
to $6,440 and on January 12, 1947, he received a further salary increase to 
57,341.60 while still in the grade of CAF-13. 
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On January 27, 1948, Buttes was given a RIF notice effective February 26, 
1948. This notice contained a statement that it was the decision of the Civil 
Service Commission that there was a displaced career employe fully qualified to 
take the job. The notice was signed by Arch K. Jean, Division of Departmental 
Personnel, State Department. The personnel file contained no personnel action 
officially transferring Buttes to the Foreign Service staff although it is believed 
he continued to remain in the employ of the State Department after the effective 
date of the RIF notice. On September 30, 1951, Buttes was given an indefinite 
appointment in the Division of Central Services, Procurement and Property, as 
Chief of Standards and Special Studies Section, at a grade GS-13, $8,000. His 
salary as of April 27, 1953, was $8,760. 

The only foreign service performed by Buttes was a letter in the personnel file 
from the American Ambassador at Moscow dated August 26, 1947, commending 
Buttes and several others for their work as part of a survey group which visited 
the Embassy. 

4. LLOYD W. BENSON 


Mr. Benson was appointed to the State Department, Foreign Service Person- 
nel, as Management Analyst, CAF—13, on October 9, 1946. He was transferred 
to the Foreign Service staff, FSS—3, salary $7,380 per annum on May 18, 1947, 
and served in the same capacity as previously. On May 15, 1950, he was trans- 
ferred from his position as Analyst, FSS-3, salary $7,760 to Organization and 
Methods Examiner, GS-14, salary $8,800. The nature of the action was de- 
scribed as a, Foreign Service Staff Officer assignment, and the authority the FS 
Act of 1946, P. L. 724, Section 571. At the bottom of the personnel action ap- 
pears the comment ‘This action will formalize Mr. Benson’s assignment to the 
Department. He has been acting in this position since his entry into the De- 
partment on October 9, 1946.” On April 23, 1951, in view of pending transfer 
from the Foreign Service to the Department, he requested a lump-sum payment 
for all annual leave in excess of 60 days, the remaining annual leave to be trans- 
ferred to the Department. The personnel action dated May 7, 1951, shows entry 
on duty to the same position on May 15, 1951, and the authority given, Civil 
Service Register 7.105 (a) (3) and under the heading remarks ‘‘Separated from 
Civil Service close of previous day. He resigned from the State Department on 
June 1, 1951. 

Mr. Brownson. The remainder of the list of 565 people we have 
been discussing is broken down into several small groups. One of 
these is a list of 10 security officers who were appointed to the Foreign 
Service rolls and retained in the Department. They include such 
names as Frank A. Davis, John D. Doerr, Earl T. Hart, Lytton W. 
Hayes, Norman J. Hearn, G. W. Lineberry, Richard J. Moran, 
James E. Place, George W. Pryor, and Eugene S. Reynolds, Jr. 

Is there anybody who has any explanation about this transfer of 
security officers who were appointed to the Foreign Service roll and 
still retained on departmental duty? 

Mr. WwatuerBer. I do not have personal knowledge of this, but 
one of the exhibits we submitted to the committee staff indicated 
these people had been brought into the Foreign Service staff to help 
develop a security program for the Foreign Service. The record does 
not show why they did not go out in the Foreign Service. It indicates 
that most of them elected to resign and accept civil service places in 
the Department. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it is interesting to note that Frank Davis, 
which is the first name here, who was transferred from departmental 
rolls, was in the Foreign Service for a total of 22 days. In this 
particular case be collected a total of $1,560 in lump sum leave pay- 
ment when he transferred back to the departmental rolls. 

The next group is a group of 26 college graduates assigned to the 
Foreign Service in the intern program. Of these 26, 10 resigned and 
16 others transferred to the Department after an average tenure of 
13 months. 
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The committee is very curious as to why this group was placed on 
the Foreign Service rolls at the time they were in the intern program. 

Mr. Jean. Mr. C hairman, I think I can give you a background for 
that. 

Mr. Brownson. We would appreciate it very much if you will. 

Mr. Jean. We were embarked at that time consciously, and with 
the knowledge of the Civil Service Commission, on an effort to ferret 
out some young people, young blood, to infiltrate, as it were, into the 
Department. We conducted, as I say, with the knowledge of the 
Civil Service Commission, a rather intensive recruitment effort, and 
on the assumption that the methods we were following would finally 
be approved by the Civil Service Commission. 

My memory fails me at this point, but it seems to me that despite 
our good intentions the anticipated approval of the Civil Service Com- 
mission was not forthcoming in the end. We had committed ourselves 
to the hilt to these people. They were good people. We had worked 
through the final screening processes, and had worked with colleges 
and universities all over the country, and we thought it a shame not 
to make use of this young blood, and it was, therefore, the determina- 
tion of my superiors at that time that they be hired in the staff corps 
with the understanding, as I recall, that they actually agreed to serve 
abroad. There was no stipulation as to when they would serve 
abroad, but it was understood, nonetheless, that when the service was 
prepared to send them abroad they would go abroad. 

Mrs. Sr. Grorce. When did that occur; what was the date of the 
coming into the service of the 26 on this staff group? 

Mr. Jean. I am not certain of the date. It has been suggested 
that it was in 1948. 

Mrs. Sv. Gores. In 1948. 

Mr. Jnan. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. I want to make it clear that in bringing up these 

cases it is not intended as a criticism of the individual cases involved. 
We are on the overall project, the personnel project of the Department 
of State, at this particular point—points which were not readily 
explainable, on the basis of the study the staff made. We are very 
much interested in having the best possible case presented in each one 
of these points. The problem is the same problem you have in con- 
nection with the development of an effective personnel setup in the 
Department of State. I am inclined to think, before we complete 
the study, we may find there will be need for some legislative assistance 
from the Congress. 

It is not intended, in any sense of the word, as an indication that 
there is anything drastically wrong with each particular case being 
presented. We are only interested in finding out why, in personne! 
changes, it was necessary to go through this rather devious route to 
achieve what in many cases is a very justifiable objective in your 
present personnel system. Probably the system encourages this 
deviation and needs correction. 

The next category comprises 16 people appointed to the Foreign 
Service roll, eventually signed to I[1A—international information 
program—and to TCA, the technical coopers ition agency. What is 
the explanation on these particular cases? I think this is the case 
where three of them were transferred to the Department and the 
balance were found unsuitable or resigned. 
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Mr. Mace. Mr. Chairman, I do not have the explanation for the 
individual cases, but I do recall, particularly 1949 and 1950, in the 
case of the international information program there was an intensive 
recruitment program under way by which the overseas missions of 
that program were being staffed. 

Vith respect to the TCA: the same thing is true in the years 1951 
and 1952 when the point 4 program was actually being implemented 
to get personnel in the field, and I would assume that the 16 of these 
people, recruited earlier with the original program under assignment 
to the earlier program with the regular Foreign Service, did not go 
abroad by reason of lack of suitability to the Foreign Service, or for 
medical reasons, or for personal reasons and who were transferred 
from the Foreign Service to the domestic positions in these programs, 

Mr. Brownson. The final category that I would like to discuss 
included 14 people who were appointed to class [ in either the FSR 
or the FSS role in this category. In this list is a man named Edwin N, 
Montague, director of personnel, who was appointed an FSR-1, 
$13,800, to fill a classified position, GS-15, at $10,800 to $11,800 a 
year. In other words, it is almost exactly the same circumstance as 
the one we discussed the other day in the case of Mr. Larkin, the 
Chief of the Foreign Buildings Office. Was that appointment con- 
istent with the laws and regulations governing the appointment and 
assignment to the Foreign Service Reserves? 

Mr. Wiison. I have succeeded Mr. Montague and I am in a sched- 
ule C job in the classified service. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, you did not get a Foreign Service 
Reserve appointment 

Mr. Wiison. No, sir. 

Mr. Wearnerser. Mr. Chairman, I worked very closely with Mr. 
Montague for over a year, and was eventually designated deputy 
before he left, which position I still hold in the Department, and all 
[ know is from what I have heard Mr. Montague say as to what oc- 
curred. It is my understanding that he was approached by the 
Department through the Secretary’s Office, and he was one of some 
100 people who were considered as candidates for the position. His 
understanding was he was at the top of the list when the screening 
was done for the position, but without foreknowledge of what the 
position involved as to Foreign Service Reserve classification. His 
understanding was that the position would involve considerable 
travel, and as it worked out he did travel abroad about 96 days, 
according to the records, during a period of some 15 or 18 months, 
that there would be considerable representation expenditures for 
expenses for trips both here and abroad, and it was his view that al- 
though he did not know what the Foreign Service Reserve was at 
the time, that it was a legitimate assignment; and he did not feel it 
was his decision to make; that he did not feel he could come to the 
Department at any less salary than that. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, that would seem to be clear. 

Mr. WeatHerBeEr. [| understand. 

Mr. Brownson. They offered him that position. I think it goes 
back to the same thing that Mr. Wilson was discussing in connection 
with the problem of securing a capable man as Director of the Foreign 
Building Office. 
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In other words, it seems to me that there was nothing wrong in 
paying $13,800 to secure a man qualified for that particular position 
as the architect of such a program, or the foreign building operation. 
The problem was to obtain a capable man. The point I am making 
is the fact that you have to go through devious means of interpretation 
in order to get the person you need. We hope we can work out with 
the Department the development of a personnel system where this 
type of thing could be done simply without the effort of having to 
strain at definitions. You would be justified, it seems, in securing a 
man of Mr. Montague’s reputation, or Mr. Larkings technical ability, 
and in placing him in an FSR-1 so as to use him in his position. Still, 
it would be an easier matter if we were able to build a personnel 
system that enabled you to secure men with the technical require- 
ments for that type of position without getting mixed up in all of 
this Foreign Service personnel system, 

In other words, we are interested in this, as you are, on the basis 
of securing the best people to do the work, in trying to work out 
some reasonable solution. 

There is one other group—and there is one man’s name on this 
list, Edward P. Acheson, brother of the former Secretary of State. 
In his particular case, he was retained for some 5 months for special 
work for which he was to be paid, apparently, a contract on salary of 
$12,000. There is no Foreign Service grade specified. 

Mr. Witson. It is my understanding that Mr. Edward C. Acheson 
was brought in as a Foreign Service reserve for a special mission. He 
was the special representative of the President, with the rank of 
minister to negotiate an agreement with the Furopean countries, and 
Iceland, on surplus food. His assignment was terminated on the 
conclusion of the project in December of 1947. 

It is understood that Mr. Acheson’s assignment involved travel to 
foreign countries, and negotiations with foreign officers, and inas- 
much as he had the rank of minister, I would presume that that 
would be correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Does your record indicate he did perform travel 
in that position? 

Mr. Witson. I do not have the record on that particular case, but 
we can check up for you and submit the information for the record. 

Mr. Brownson. I would appreciate it if you would. I understand 
he served for a total of about 5 months. 

Mr. Wiison. That is what the record indicates. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


ExuiBit 14 


Time spent in overseas travel— Acheson, Edward C. (93 days) 


Time overseas T. O. number Date Itinerary 


83 days........ .....| EM-1755-_. July 3,1947 | Iceland, Germany, Great Britain, Norway, 
| | Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Netherlands, 
| | Luxemburg, France. 

10 days...-- --.------| EM-1795 Dec. 2,1947 | London. 


Mr. Brownson. The last name in this group is Peter Vischer, who 
was appointed an FSS-1 on February 25, 1948, and was assigned to 
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classified position calling for GS-14, and received the same salary 
as Special Assistant to the Director of Foreign Service. 

His duties seem to have been primarily one of public relations 
officer. He edited the newsletter and performed other public relation 
functions. He resigned September 15. Then, since there was no 
question of giving the man a salary advantage, or of paying the 
attractively high salary that you have to pay to a Foreign Service 
officer, I wonder if anyone here knows why Mr. Vischer was appointed 
to the Foreign Service roll to fill this classified status? 

Mr. Witson. About all I could do, Mr. Chairman, is to give you 
the explanation from the records in the files in our office. 

Generally that is that the former Director General of the Foreign 
Service, Mr. Raundal, requested that Mr. Vischer, a retired Army 
officer, and formerly in G—2, I believe, in the Far East, be brought 
into the Department of State for the purpose of implementing the 
Foreign Service program. 

He was brought into the service as an FSS-1, in the Office of Foreign 
Service, responsible for planning and tke execution of informational 
programs, to acquaint the Foreign Service with the purpose of develop- 
ing programs, of policy execution on behalf of the administration of 
the Foreign Service. 

In addition to that, he served as editor of the newsletter, which is 
the departmental foreign service letter which is sent out to the mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service to keep them acquainted with what is 
happening here in Washington. 

Mr. Vischer did not have civil-service status and at that time I 
believe it would have been impossible to have appointed him to a 
GS position. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you. We will move on now to category 4. 
Incidentally, while we are on this matter, I appreciate, and I know 
the subcommittee greatly appreciates, Mr. Wilson, what you and 
your staff employees have done; the complete cooperation that we 
have had all the way in gathering together the many details which 
we felt was necessary in order that we could have a rather full under- 
standing of the personnel problems in the Department. 

[ also take great pride in the work that Mr. Kennelly, our counsel, 
Mr. Mountain, our chief of staff, Mr. Woods, and Mr. Parks have 
done in this particular case. Your people and our people have worked 
together very harmoniously. I know from the amount of details you 
have brought here that you have worked long hours. We want to 
express our appreciation for the results and the cooperation we have 
been vetting, 

Mr. Witson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I might say 
to the members of the committee that your staff has been extremely 
helpful and very understanding of the problems we have had. We 
have been going through some very trying circumstances in this 
reduction of force, which has been quite heavy, and you folks were 
perfectly willing to understand that we had a problem, and in trying 
to supply the details which we were trying to provide, I want to 
assure you that we have had very pleasant working relationships with 
the members of the committee staff. 

I want to add that we appreciate very much the courtesy received 
both from the members of the committee and the staff. 
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Mr. Brownson. We hope the results of this effort will be a proper 
evaluation of the personnel problems in the Department of State in 
filling its requirements, and that we can fulfill our hope that we set 
up a very fine personnel system in the Department of State. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Let us turn now to exhibit 7, concerning a list of 
some 44 people in the Foreign Service personnel lists, who never had 
overseas duties, and who were transferred from the Department to 
the Foreign Service roll. In other words, I think out of that 44, 22 
were transferred back to the Department, in what is a two-way shift 
of personnel to the permanent roll. Do you have any comment to 
make on that? 

Mr. Wison. I do not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. I am interested principally in those in the ITA, 
the International Information Office, and those in the Personnel Divi- 
sion, because there is a feeling that the personnel people had the inside 
track many times. 

Mr. Witson. I think that is correct. You understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no personal knowledge of these people. I am going to 
ask Mr. Weatherbee or Mr. Jean, who are familiar with them to 
answer the question. 

Mr. WraTHERBEE. I believe this can be developed from the record 
but I think the statement you have made is absolutely correct with 
respect to using people with personnel background experience. 

1 think the reason for that goes back to the decision made, to 
which, to my knowledge—none of us were parties—back in 1946 or 
1947. The purpose was to promote the utilization of people in either 
the Foreign Service, or the departmental service to do work on 
implementing the Foreign Service Act, regulations and rules. In 
such an instance as Mr. Jones, who has been mentioned previously, 
he was r. i. f.’d very shortly after arrival and had to be used in another 
capacity. It was an administrative device they were using to utilize 
the talent of individuals on a continuing basis. I do not know that 
all of us here would prefer that kind of an arrangement. In any 
event, we were not parties to the decision, except insofar as we were 
in the organization and followed whatever instructions were given to 
us in this connection. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, I think perhaps there is another possible 
explanation. As I look at it, it seems that the personnel concentrated 
on this list may have been handled in this manner in order to avoid 
losing experienced personnel in the reduction of force. 

Mr. WeaTHERBER. I think that was what it was. This was done 
in an effort to implement the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

Mr. Brownson. As far as 1 am concerned, I want to make it very 
clear from my personal viewpoint, that I think there are many com- 
plications under the civil service and in the Foreign Service regulations 
which under your present personnel setup actually give rise to condi- 
tions of this kind, where you try to make it possible to protect your- 
selves on the basis of retaining the best personnel when applying 
reductions in force. 

Mr. Wrrson. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. We are not in this study trying to be critical; 
we are simply trying to develop the facts that we think may be helpful 
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in arriving at the answer, which we hope will make it possible to keep 
and secure the kind of personnel we need. 

Mrs. St. George, who is on the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, says she thinks that will be the millennium. 

Now, off the record for a moment. 

(Off-record discussion. ) 

Mr. Brownson. Now, back on the record. That was all for 
exhibit 7. 

Now, in exhibit 8, which we have included in the committee’s 
record, is a list of those who have overseas duty. It is on this list 
we find those who were not assigned abroad or incorporated in pre- 
vious exhibits. While use of the list has been to assist in the analysis 
of other exhibits, it is included to complete the documentation. 
Unless you have some particular comment on this list, the committee 
will pass on to exhibit 9. 

Mr. Wixson. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Then we will go to exhibit 9. This list of 456 
Foreign Service employees currently assigned to the Department 
shows the present pattern with respect to numbers assigned and de- 
partmental positions occupied. What is the present pattern with 
respect to the number of people assigned to departmental positions? 
And has this pattern in your opinion, and in the opinion of your 
associate, been fairly constant since 1946? 

Mr. Witson. Generally speaking I believe that it is. There may 
be some ups and downs as the strength of the Department increases or 
decreases, and as the strength of the Foreign Service increases or 
decreases, but generally speaking I think that will be somewhat of a 
representative pattern, since 1946. 

Mr. Brownson. How many of these 456 are assigned to classified 
positions in the Department at the present time? 

Mr. Witson. Anybody who is assigned in the Department at the 
present time is assigned to a GS position, unless he happens to have 
been a Presidential appointment, such as the Under Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, if any of the 456 were assigned to 
a classified position in the Department—that is, if they had been 
assigned, they would be assigned to a classified position. How 
many are involved? The figures I have show that 271 out of the 456 
were assigned to classified positions. 

Mr. Wixson. I think that would be correct, considering the number 
of people that we have listed on this exhibit, who have come back here, 
attending school, or back here for medical reasons, and things of that 
nature, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Who makes these assignments? 

Mr. Wivson. The assignments are made on the basis of a negotia- 
tion, you might say. It works primarily through the Appointments 
and Assignments Board. Their recommendations are submitted to 
the Director of Personnel, and if there is no obvious reason why the 
assignment should not be made, normally the assignment proposed 
by the Appointments and Assignments Board is concurred in. 

Mr. Brownson. Would Reorganization Plan No. 7 have any effect 
on this at all? 

Mr. Wirson. It would have in the future, yes, because of the 
assignments to IIA, and I believe of TCA—we have some Foreign 
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Service officers assigned to both of these installations, and it would 
have some effect, a little bit, later on. 

Mr. WEATHERBEE. May I comment a little further on that? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. WreATHERBEE. This list, Mr. Chairman, with the cooperation 
of the committee, was developed as of Ap.il 1 from the foreign service 
list, and it represents the picture fairly well, but it is not the exact 
tigure, as of April 1, for both the information group and point 4 
group was in the State Department at that time, so that they would 
be included in the number of these people. As of today some are 
under MSA and some under the information program. 

Mr. Brownson. We are very glad to have that observation and 
I would suggest to the staff when this is included as an exhibit, that 
be made clear. 

Mr. WxaTHERBEE. This was done with the sails staff’s co- 
operation, and for our convenience, to tabulate the information and 
get it ready for this hearing. 

Mr. Brownson. In connection with the assignment of Foreign 
Service employees, the assignment to the Department, does the 
Board of Foreign Service or the Appointments and Assignments 
Board have anything to do with the appointment? 

Mr. Witson. The Appointments and Assignments Board does enter 
into it; the Board of Foreign Service does not directly. 

Mr. Brownson. How is that Board appointed; what constitutes 
the Board? 

Mr. Witson. I would like to have Mr. Mace, the Acting Chairman 
of the Appointments and Assignments Board explain it. 

Mr. Brownson. Will you do so, please? 

Mr. Mace. Mr. Chairman, the Appointments and Assignments 
Board is actually a board under the general jurisdiction of the Board 
of Foreign Service, and was established by the act of 1946, in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Foreign Service. Its members, therefore, 
parallel the membership of the Board of Foreign Service. That is, 
we have departmental representation, and in addition to that we have 
representatives from the Departments of Labor, Commerce, and 
Agriculture. 

This Board, of which I am the Acting Chairman, considers the 
appointments and assignments and transfers of all officer personnel 
of the Foreign Service, including the assignments of such persons 
within the Department referred to, whether the Department of State 
or the other agencies—that is, Commerce, Labor or Agriculture. 

This board is responsible for reviewing also individual actions and 
making recommendations to the Director of Personnel. Appoint- 
ments and Assignments come under his jurisdiction. 

Then we have the appointment of the Foreign Service officers, 
covering such appointments, class VI through I, Foreign Reserve 
officers, class VI through I, and foreign service staff officers who are 
employed at salaries of $5,853 or above, which, generally speaking 
is class 7. 

Mr. Brownson. What criteria does the Board use in making de- 
partmental assignments? 

Mr. Macs. The criteria that the Appointments and Assignments 
Board uses are generally of such a nature as are guided by the policy 
decisions handed down by the Board of Foreign Service itself. It is 
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guided by the regulations governing the administration of personnel 
programs of the Foreign Service; it is guided generally by the concept 
of the maximum utilization of personnel within the foreign service 
itself. For example, it is responsible for implementing the tour of 
duty of personnel in the Foreign Service, the rotation policy in the 
Foreign Service, and the training policy of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Brownson. What departmental positions are considered 
appropriate for assignment to foreign service personnel? The Rowe 
committee, I believe, cited some 1,300 positions in the Department, 
described as so-called dual service positions, that is, positions requir- 
ing personnel having been obligated to acquire some overseas ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Witson. Subsequent to the Rowe committee report there was 

a personnel! study conducted, which came up with certain positions 
lich were felt to be at least mandatory to have foreign service in 
order to fill them with persons with foreign service experience. It 
designated other positions where overseas service would be extremely 
helpful, and then it designated a third category of positions where 
overseas service was not mandatory, and was not regarded as neces- 
sary, but would be helpful. 

That particular study was forwarded through, I believe, the first 
of this year and was returned with a remark that in view of the change 
of administration they felt the study should be resubmitted to the new 
administration. 

About that time Congress indicated there might possibly be a 
reorganization of the State Department, so as a result the study was 
withheld. As we now know, the State Department was reorganized, 
and the TCA and ILA were separated from the Department of State. 
So the study that was previously prepared right now would be some- 
what meaningless, and it is possible that we are going to have to go 
back and reexamine it on the basis of the facts as they exist today. 

Under the old organization there were somewhat above 3,000 jobs 
where we felt Foreign Service would be either mandatory or extremely 
helpful. On today’s market—on the basis of today’s organization, I 
doubt whether it would reach that point. 

Mrs. St. Groreer. Mr. Wilson, do you agree that in seeking people 
to perform service, that experience in the Foreign Service, for those 
who are to fill positions in the Department, is helpful? 

Mr. Witson. I concur in that statement, ves. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. That experience in the Foreign Service is helpful. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, madam. As a matter of fact, I might point out 
to the committee, that in going through the regular provisions of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, which require the Foreign Service officer 
to be reassigned to the United States for 3 years within the first 15 

years, we have not been bringing back a sufficient number of Foreign 
Service officers so that we are not fully complying with that require- 
ment. It is going to mean that we are going to have to step up the 
number of Foreign Service officers who are assigned in the United 
States. 

I was talking to Ambassador Lodge in New York, and also I have 
talked to Mr. Murphy, Assistant Secretary for U. N. Affairs, who have 
expressed themselves in being interested to try to find special vacancies 
for these people in their areas, because they felt that Foreign Service 
officers could do an outstanding job in both areas. I believe such 
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assignments would be most helpful, not only in the way of assistance 
to the Secretary and to the Ambassador, but it would further the 
actual interests of the United States at the present time. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Mace, to what extent does the rank of a 
Foreign Service officer govern the departmental assignment? 

Mr. Mace. Mr. Chairman, you have reference to the level of 
officer assignment in the Department? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Mace. That particular item is covered under the policy ot 
the Board of Foreign Service, which I believe was established in 1947. 
The Department has set up a scale, to level the Foreign Service 
officer with departmental positions, to try to equate the Foreign 
Service position in relation to the special level of the departmental 
position. Generally speaking, the policy is that as near as possible 
the salary of the Foreign Service officer assigned to the Department 
is approximately at the level of the GS position. A $10,000 Foreign 
Service officer would be assigned to a $10,000 departmental position. 

This particular policy has been enunciated once more by Mr. 
Wilson under a memorandum dated October 1 of this year, in which 
he recalled the Board of Foreign Service decision of 1947 and sets 
forth the manner in which that policy will be complied with in the 
future. For example, a departmental position at GS-15 is equated 
with a Foreign Service officer class 2, or a staff officer class 1. The 
Foreign Service officer, class 3, or staff officer, class 2, goes to 14 posi- 
tion, and so on, the idea being as I said earlier, to equate the salary 
of the Foreign Service with the salary established by the Department 
for the departmental position. 


Mr. Brownson. Do you have a copy of the memorandum which 
Mr. Wilson put out? 

Mr. Mace. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. We would like to have a copy of this memorandum 
which I understand is used in the promotion procedure in the Depart- 
ment, included in’ the record at this point. 

(The memorandum referred to follows:) 


Exuisir 15 
OcToBER 1, 1953 
\IEMORANDUM 


To All executive directors and executive officers 
Subject: Salary differentials for Foreign Service personnel on departmental 
assignments. 

A number of questions have arisen recently concerning the assignment of 
Foreign Service personnel to departmental positions where differentials were 
involved. I would like to make clear the position of the Office of Personnel 
with respect to such cases in order that executive offices, operating officials, and 
employees themselves will not be embarrassed because of any misunderstanding 
of the differential policy 

The Board of Foreign Service recommended in 1947 and the Department 
adopted a basic policy concerning the assignment of Foreign Service personnel 
to departmental positions. This was that insofar as possible officers and em 
ployees of the Foreign Service assigned for duty in any Government agency would 
be appointed to a position approximating in salary and grade the position occupied 
in the Service. It was intended that personnel of the Foreign Service be assigned 
at level if anyone was available. Appointments one grade higher or lower were 
to be few and far between and allowed only if there were no other alternative 
A table of equivalents was drawn up as a guide to assignments which bracketed 
FSO-2’s and FSS-1’s with GS-15; FSO-3 and FSS-2 with GS-14; FSO-3, 
FSO-—4, FSS-3 and FSS—-4 with GS-13; FSO-—4, FSS-5 and FSS-6 with GS-12 
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FSO-—5 and FSS-—7 with GS-11; FSO-—5 and FSS—9 with GS—9; FSO-—6 and FSS-11 
with GS-7. 

A study just completed of differentials paid to Foreign Service personnel 
indicates that the 1947 policy has been practically voided by decisions on one 
individual action after another. This study showed that over 60 percent of 
Foreign Service personnel assigned to classified positions in the Department 
were receiving differentials. Twenty-five percent of all Foreign Service personnel 
assigned to classified positions in the Department were receiving differentials of 
over $1,000 per annum. 

I think it is perfectly obvious to all of us that a drastic adjustment must be 
made for a number of reasons. First, we are way out of line with established 
policy Second, we are spending far too much money on this item, $150,000 a 
year. Third, we cannot justify continued assignment of personnel to positions 
above their classifications when we have a heavy surplus of officer personnel in 
nearly every grade. 

In view of the foregoing, I have instructed the Personnel Operations Division 
to disapprove assignment of Foreign Service personnel to classified positions where 
differentials are involved. Only in the most exceptional cases which will require 
my personal approval will such assignments be approved until further notice. 
Requests from operating areas for new differential assignments are to be accom- 
panied by a complete justification and submitted sufficiently in advance of the 
proposed effective date to permit proper consideration to alternative arrangements. 
Continuation of present differential assignments must be individually justified. 

Georce F. WItson, 
Assistant Administrator. Personnel. B au of Security, 
Consula Affairs and Personnel. 


Mr. Brownson. Prior to that memorandum you used the table of 


salar s, or an eq livalent pian, when the se men were placed. 

Mr. Mace. That is correct. 

Mr. Wixtson. J] think ther may be some ec nfusion on this asslon- 
ment problem. We do have a rather substantial problem of bringing 
Foreign Service officers back to the United States, and the reason that 
is so is very simply that Washington or New York City is merely 
another post, insofar as the Foreign Service officers are concerned. 

The reason, | believe, for that be ing important is indicated by a 
little chart I have worked up here that indicates the Foreign Service 


oflicer’s pay, and what a Foreign Service officer in class 3, for example, 
would receive, in Paris, London, or Copenhagen, and of course we 
could use the authorized salaries for pe sitions in Washineton, Dm © 
The bas pay of the Foreign Service officer, class 3, for instance, is 


$9,130. But asa Foreign Service officer abroad he is given a quarters 


i 

al [ am talking now about a Foreign Service officer with a 
wife and one youngster, which I think would represent somewhat the 
normal pattern. His quarterly allowance in Paris amounts to $3,000; 
in London $3,000; and in Copenhagen $2,000. He would be entitled 
to no quarters allowance whatsoever in Washington, D. C. 

In addition he is granted post allowance in Paris of $1,060; $380 in 
London; nothing in Copenhagen, and nothing in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Brownson. What is the post allowance intended to cover? 

Mr. Wiitson. You can term it a cost-of-living allowance, based on 
the cost of living in Washington as such, and the cost of living in 
various other areas. For example, in this country a man and a wife 
may use a washing machine, do not have to have the washing done 
manually. Whereas in other places, very surprisingly, they cannot use 
a washing machine. That cost would be figured in. 

Another cost-of-living item is food, which for example, would be 
compared here to the cost of food in Paris or in London, and this 
does give us a reasonable yardstick whereby we can actually figure 
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what the individual has to be reimbursed to keep up the living scale 
found in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Brownson. Who is charged with the responsibility for develop- 
ing the actual comparative figures? 

Mr. Wiison. That comes under my jurisdiction. I have a gentle- 
man by the name of Dayton Hull, who is in charge of making the 
allowances and is charged with obtaining information from practically 
every post in the world, and as a result of that, Mr. Chairman, a 
rather firm formula has been developed over a period of vears. 

The post allowance for the individual post is calculated and desig- 
nated, and based on that calculation the individuals are given a post 
allowance. 

Mr. Brownson. Is the post allowance the same where the individ- 
ual occupies Government quarters? 

Mr. Wiitson. The post allowance would be, ves. You have two 
allowances; your quarters allowance is designated separately. 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. I reeall one of the complaints we hear from 
Foreign Service officers, where the man is going to have to pay rent, 


is that the allowance is not sufficient for his quarters. 
Mr. Wiuson. That is right, ves. The quarters allowance is set at 
a maximum sum. If an individual, for example, in Paris finds he has 


to pav $3,000, he gets $3,000. If he has to pay only $2,700, he is given 
$2..700. if he has to pay 55,600, he gets $3,000, and the other $600 


f his own pocket. 


Mrs. Sv. Georas. In other words, the $3,000 represents the maxi 
mum. 

Mir. Witson. That is correct 

Mrs. Sv. GeorGcr. But he mav get eer t legal amount 

Mir. WILSON me ld verv we tly » le SS 


Mr. Brow NSON. And that is s aia all the way down even to the 


) 
KSS and the | i‘ 'SR’s in the Se aeae 
Mr. Witson. That is right, ves. 


Mr. Brownson. Of course, that has brought in a lot of protests 
For example, people who are in Panama have tried to get rooms in 
private homes in the city of Panama Thev could not, because the 
residents had no rooms in which to accommodate the people if they 
wanted ¢ Which points up again that we do not have a very realis- 
tic program : the present time, as far as the Foreign Service staff 
and the reserve officers down in Panama are concerned. 


Mr. Witson. I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that on this allow- 
ance business, the State Department writes the regulations and sets 
the pattern on a governmentwide basis. In other words, we are not 
writing these solely for the benefit of the State Department, but we are 
writing them for the benefit of any agency who has civilians stationed 
overseas. 

Now, the point I wanted to raise here, Mr. Chairman, was when 
we bring this FSO-3 back to the United States, he gets only $9,130, 
while in Paris his gross income would have been $13,190; in London 
his gross income would be $12,510; and Copenhagen, his gross income 
would have been $11,130. So I think you understand that sometimes 
there are trepidations in coming back to Washington, D. C., from an 
overseas post, because it does mean a cut in gross income. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, he has no representational responsibili- 
ties here at home? 
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Mr. Brownson. Some of them I talked to also missed the auto- x 


mobiles to which they have access in their official position overseas. 
One officer wept copiously when threatened with return to the United 
States after some 23 years abroad and said, “I will have to come to 
Washington and live in a 1 bedroom apartment and take a bus.”’ 
I said, ‘In that case you will be about on a par with most Congressmen, 
and that is a horrible life; | know, because I live it.” 

| think there are probably two sides to every point, but on a whole, 
there is a very definite problem there. When they do come back, 
of course, they are in a different position. However, there is probably 
more truth than jest in the answer that I gave him, because the 
requirements of living in Washington and coming down to a desk job 
in the Department are vastly different than in the departments 
overseas 


Mr. Witson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Brownson. So, I can see why they do not i. e back, 

but I can also see why it would be very difficult to justify . increase 
of salary on that particular basis 

Mr. Witson. I agree. Actually, the solution may be to actually 

designate Washington, D. C., as a post for the purposes of allowances. 
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. for by the table of equivalents of the Department as of the date of 

this submission? 

Mr. Witson. I do not know that we have this specific list broken 
down. In the directive that we put out, we pointed out that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the Foreign Service officers assigned to classified 
positions in Washington or in the United States were drawing a 
differential of some type, which in some cases amounted to a few 
hundred dollars and in a few cases it amounted to a substantial 
amount—something like $2,000 or more. 

Mr. Brownson. Our staff analysis on this particular thing in- 
dicated that out of this list of 271, 137—slightly more than one-half 
of the Foreign Service personnel assigned to the Department—are in 
positions paying more than is called for by the table of equivalents. 
In other words, a little more than one-half of them are getting more 
money working for the Department than they would working for the 
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nson. Of course, I will agree with you on that point, but 
[ win ay that I have not seen many of our people overseas who 
were not prepared to discuss that point from their viewpoint when 
given the opportunity. I am sure they are all well aware of the 
significance of representing 160 million people. 

Mr. Witson. May I pomt out, Mr. Chairman, I am not a Foreign 
Service officer; I merely represent and present a view as an individual 
citizen on this point. 

Mrs. St. GroraGe. I can assure you they do carry on their adminis- 
tration, Mr. Wilson, very appropriately. 

Mr. Brownson. Some of them I talked to also missed the auto- 
mobiles to which they have access in their official position overseas. 
One officer wept copiously when threatened with return to the United 
States after some 23 years abroad and said, ‘I will have to come to 
Washington and live in a 1 bedroom apartment and take a bus.” 
I said, ‘In that case you will be about on a par with most Congressmen, 
and that is a horrible life; | know, because I live it.”’ 

I think there are probably two sides to every point, but on a whole, 
there is a very definite problem there. When they do come back, 
of course, they are in a different position. However, there is probably 
more truth than jest in the answer that I gave him, because the 
requirements of living in Washington and coming down to a desk job 
in the Department are vastly different than in the departments 
overseas. 


Mr. Witson. That is correct. 
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Mr. Brownson. So, I can see why they do not 1. e back, 
but I can also see why it would be very difficult to justify . inerease 
of salary on that particular basis. 

Mr. Witson. | agree. Actually, the solution may be to actually 
designate Washington, D. C., as a post for the purposes of allowances. 
I mean, let us take a military officer for example. They have quarters 
allowances under all conditions, provided Government quarters are 
not furnished to them, and Washington, D. C., is another post to 
them. If quarters are not furnished, they are given a quarters 
allow ance. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you not have a great deal of resentment on 
the part of your departmental personnel here who were serivng here 
in Washington without any quarters allowance? 

Mr. Witson. I think you might have, but on the other hand | 
am afraid that [ must point out that the mission of the State Depart- 
ment is not Washington, D. C. This is merely our headquarters. 
Our battles are fought not in Washington, D. C., but are fought out 
on the firing line which is the foreign countries. 

Mr. Brownson. That is a change in policy which some of us have 
looked forward to for a long time. 

What happens if a Foreign Service officer is placed in a depart- 
mental position, but under civil service that position pays a higher 
salary? In other words, the civil-service salary is higher than the 
salary he receives as a Foreign Service officer if he is placed in that 
civil-service position? 

Mr. Wiuson. The law provides that he will draw the salary of the 
civil-service position. He would, therefore, draw the higher salary 
That is covered under section 571 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

Mr. Brownson. Now, suppose we reversed that sitation. What 
happens if a Foreign Service officer is placed in a departmental position 
which under civil service pays a lower salary? 

Mr. Wiuson. In that event, Mr. Chairman, he would draw his 
Foreign Service salary. 

Mr. BRrowNnson, In other words, he draws the higher salary of the 
two in each case? 

Mr. Wiuson. That is what it means; ves, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. In the list of 271 current assignments to the 
Department, how many are in positions paying more than is called 
for by the table of equivalents of the Department as of the date of 
this submission? 

Mr. Wixson. I do not know that we have this specific list broken 
down. In the directive that we put out, we pointed out that approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the Foreign Service officers assigned to classified 
positions in Washington or in the United States were drawing a 
differential of some type, which in some cases amounted to a few 
hundred dollars and in a few cases it amounted to a substantial 
amount—something like $2,000 or more. 

Mr. Brownson. Our staff analysis on this particular thing in- 
dicated that out of this list of 271, 137—slightly more than one-half 
of the Foreign Service personnel assigned to the Department—are in 
positions paying more than is called for by the table of equivalents. 
In other words, a little more than one-half of them are getting more 
money working for the Department than they would working for the 
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Department on what the Department rules called for, because they 
are drawing pay as Foreign Service officers. 

Mr. Wizson. I think that would probably be correct. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, if the Department personnel were 
occupying these jobs they would receive less money than the Foreign 
Service officers who are operating them today? 

Mr. Wiuson. I think that is correct; yes, sir. 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that any such comparison had 
better be scrutinized rather closely, because in both the Civil Service 
and in your Foreign Service pay scales you have steps which are 
embodied there. 

Mr. Brownson. I was going to ask you if you would have your 
people double check that staff computation, because I feel the same 
way. It is extremely complex and you people are working in it 
every day, and while I am sure our people have been very careful, 
1 am very anxious that it be developed absolutely correct. 

Mr. Wiison. All right, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I think the last remarks I made were just the 
reverse of this complex situation. These are actually Foreign Service 
personnel who, when they were assigned to Department positions, 
were assigned to Department positions which called for higher salaries 
than are the salaries of Foreign Service officers? 

Mr. Witson. Over a long term, Mr. Chairman, I might point 
out that our study indicated that 60 percent of the officers who were 
assigned to GS positions were receiving differentials. I think our 
figures indicated a little higher percentage than the present situation 
as it exists today is. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, in this particular case, if you were 
to apply your table of equivalents, you would find that it is in this 
classiiication? 

Mr. Witson. It could be programed in that way: ves, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. How many of this 271 are getting paid their 
Foreign Service salaries while occupying classified positions paying a 
lower salary as set forth in the table of equivalents? 

Mr. Witson. I believe it would be the difference between the 
total and the number that you cited. 

Mr. Brownson. No; there are some of them that are right on the 
numbers. So, I believe it is 48, if we have this thing correct. 

Mr. Witson. Is that right? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Some of them are occupying positions that are 
exactly in line with your table of equivalents. 

Mr. Wixson. It could be. 

Mr. Brownson. So, we have 48 according to our calculation— 
which, again, I will ask you to verify—who are getting paid their 
Foreign Service salary while occupying classified positions, paying a 
lower salary than set forth in the table of equivalents. About one- 
third, in other words, are so assigned. But, the same statement you 
made in the one case—would you regard these as misclassifications 
too? 

Mr. Wixson. Obviously, the law directs that Foreign Service 
officers be brought back to the United States for 3 out of the first 15 
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years, and it would seem to be much more economical to me to assign 
those people wherever you have to assign them. However, in regard 
to the top grade of an FSO-1 which is $14,300, very frankly, we do 
not have enough GS-18’s to assign them to. 

Mr. Brownson. But, categorically, the same thing is still a mis- 
classification. I am not saying that in a derogatory way at. all. 
There are several different ways of approaching the problem to bring 
it back to where it would be a correct classification, and it may have 
to be a different classification in the interest of economy. 

Mr. Wiuson. I think that is right, but we are talking actually 
about two different personnel systems in the Department of State. 
Our promotions and our pay scales in the Foreign Service are entirely 
different than they are in the classified service in the Civil Service. 
The Government itself is restricted to some 400 supergrades which, 
of course, run from $12,000 up to $14,800 and, very frankly, the 
State Department’s share of those supergrades would not be suffi- 
cient in all instances to place our Foreign Service officers into 
those jobs. 

Mr. Brownson. There are, no doubt, reasons for doing it, but in 
the light of your table of equivalents it would have to be determined 
as a misclassification, would it not? 

In other words, the table of equivalents is not being followed in 
this particular case? 

Mr. WearHerser. Could I give an explanation on that? 

Mr. Brownson. Will vou, please? 

Mr. Wearsersesr. | think there are some of these in that category, 
but I think the total number would have to be considered in light of 
the actual base salary of the classification involved in the Foreign 
Service System and the De ‘partment. A specific example that brings 
that +e would be an FSO~-3 at the base salary, which is $9,130. He 
could be assigned to a job in the Department paying $9,130, but it 
cannot be done under the law. He has to be assigned either to a 
erade 13, which pays $8,650 base and of course, he continues to get his 
Foreign Service salary in that instance, or to a GS—14, which pays 
$9,€00. If either one of those assignments is made, we feel the table 
is being followed. If he should be assigned to the next higher level 
or downward to a grade 12, then it would be a misassignment, in the 
light of the directive as it stands now. 

Mr. Brownson. I will ask the staff to supply you with this particu- 
lar page —page 8—on which we are working, and | would be very 
interested in getting vour analysis. 

Possibly, you pre fer not to use the word “misclassification,’’ and 
I am not using it in a derogatory sense, but I want to find out how 
many cases we have not been able to fit in following all the rules. 

Mr. WearHerser. | think all your cases would not fit. I think 
vour analysis is proper there. It is the difference in the two pay scales 
that makes it impossible to make an exact comparison. 

(The staff analysis and Mr. Wilson’s reply thereto follow as exhibits 
16A and 16B.) 
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IexHrpir 16A 
Conal FT UNITED S81 
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1) R Mi SCARRI | staff analvsis that the chairman referred to on 
| ( 15 of t nearing tt t { a sils of the staff examination of exhibit 6 
LI ‘ bs d 1 to | h the extent that e table of salary equiva- 
applic i f Foreign Servi personnel to the 
Depart ment 7. ethod ployed was to apply Foreign Service grades and 
ited against respective general schedule salaries a d grades as stated, 
to compare this intormats to the table of equivalents supplied to the 
lt ointed out that the stated Foreign Service salary was interpreted by the 
an the salary t Es umbent had be rec ng in his Foreign 
Sery capacity, and this inter} t O s based on t fact that manv of the 
Foreis Se! *“ alaries s forth 1 exhibit 0 appear to ex ed the minimum of 
Fo se ( ( table of equiv ts 
I 4 li iated 184 of the 271 assigned to the Department for whom 
- be fied”’ in the s tated salaries did 
( I ) table of | Of the 184, 136 were identified as those 
instances where tated Clvil-servit alaries were 1n ex¢ s of corresponding 
Forei Service salari and 48 were in classified positions with stated salaries 
nder correspondi Foreign Servi alaries Of the 271 assigned, 82 wer 
designated as being within the equivalent schedule (5 Presidential appointments 
to unclassified positions wert yt included The differentials paid to the 136 
persons in classified positions paying more than corresponding Foreign Service 
positions amounted to $128,877 a vear In the 48 cases where Foreign Service 
alarie vere in excess of departmental salary, the annual differential amounted to 
SOU_O7S 
If it is required, the staff is available for discussion of the upporting details of 


this analysis for use in the preparation of material requested by the chairman. 


Maurice J. MOuNrAIN Staff Director 


Exursit 16B 


ASSIGNMENT OF FoREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL TO DEPARTMENTAL PosITIONS 
ABOVE AND BELOW THE CORRESPONDING GENERAL SCHEDULE SALARY LEVELS 
} 


The assignments of Foreign Service personnel to the classified departmental 
positions listed in exhibit VI have been analyzed in accordance with the criteria 
given in Mr. Mountain’s letter of December 10, 1953, to Mr. Scarritt 

The subeommittee’s findings with respect to the number of Foreign Service 
person! el assigned to general schedule pe sitions above and below the corresponding 
Foreign Service salary levels were found to be correct; i. e.: 

1. 136 FS employees were assigned to GS positions, the salaries of which 
exceeded the corresponding FS level. 

2. 48 FS employees were assigned to GS positions the salaries of which were 
below the corresponding FS level 

The cost of the differentials were not verified as it seemed reasonable to assume 
that the subcommittee’s computations were accurate inasmuch as there was agree- 


ment on the number of cases involved. 





Mr. Brownson. That is one of the facts that we want to determine 
in this overall interest in this situation. What will be the solution 
to that particular thing is an entirely different proposition. 

Did you not recently issue instructions, which I think we have 
inserted into the record, Mr. Wilson, to discourage this practice and 
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to bring as much order out of the two pay systems as you possibly 
could? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; that is correct. That is a memorandum of 
October 1. 

Mr. Brownson. Has the situation improved since that memo- 
randum came out? 

Mr. Wiuson. I believe it has; ves, sir. But, of course, this is going 
to be a proposition of attrition, you might say. It would seem 
inequitable to take a person who has been getting a differential and 
move in, say, midway in his tour of duty and make a reassignment, 
because of the commitment which the individual felt had been made 
to bim at the time he was brought back to the United States. 

Mr. Brownson. Have you any idea of how much misclassification, 
or the cases that do not fit, as we described them, would cost the 
Government in the course of a year? 

Mr. Witson. We figured when we made this study, it would run 
about $150,000 a year on differential pay. ‘That does not take the 
other side of the point: How many Foreign Service officers are, say, 
making more than the GS job would call for? I would presume that 
that would run, oh, maybe an additional $50,000. 

Mr. Brownson. So the whole thing might aggregate about $200,000? 

Mr. Wiutson. That would be about right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Out of what funds are Foreign Service personnel 
who are definitely assigned paid? 

Mr. Mace. They are paid out of the domestic funds, but it is the 
funds allocated to finance departmental positions. 

Mr. Brownson. They are paid out of your departmental funds? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Is it true that most of the FSO assignments in the 
Department are to geographical bureaus? 

Mr. Mace. I think that the analysis table would indicate that is 
true, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Are these positions of considerable influence in the 
administration of the Department? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, I would say that an example would be a man who 
was assigned to the Spanish desk in our Bureau of European Affairs. 
He would be in an influential position with reference to out relations 
with Spain. 

Mr. Brownson. To what extent does the practice of allocating 
funds by geographical bureaus contribute to the influence of these 
particulr positions? 

Mr. Wixson. That is sort of a hard problem to answer. I think it 
is obvious that the individual who has control of the funds usually 
has control of the individuals. 

The geographical bureaus felt very strongly, and | concurred with 
them, that a very proper use for Foreign Service officers on assign- 
ment to Washington, is in geographical bureaus, and they have tended 
to concentrate there, because their foreign service was of immediate 
utility to the geographical area. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the Civil Service Commission have any re- 
sponsibility in connection with these assignments? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Is there any limit to the number of Foreign Service 
personnel who may be assigned to classified service positions? 
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Mr. Witson. Not that I know of, no, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the Bureau of the Budget specify the number 
of those positions each year? 

Mr. Wiuson. No, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Mrs. St. George, do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Sv. Grorce. Mr. Wilson, I do not know whether you want 
to answer this question or not, but it seems to me, after listening to 
some of this testimony, that it would simplify the whole matter if all 
of the Department of State people—whether they are working in the 
Department or in the field—were classified in the same category, as 
long as they are all interchangeable. Why have this differential in 
salary which makes it so very difficult to assign them correctly and, 
I would think, complicate the work of the Department enormously? 

In other words, why not let Washington, D. C., as you suggested, 
be regarded as a post and have everyone paid on exactly the same 
scale? 

Mr. Witson. I concur in your statement. As a matter of fact, 
we are preparing a study now to see if we cannot come up with a per- 
sonnel program that will be acceptable. 

We are actually trying to operate a personnel system under two 
different laws. It does, of necessity, create confusion, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to work with. It seems to me that a reasonable 
solution would be to have a single type of pe rsonnel proegrs cH 

Mrs. Sv. Georce. It would seem so to me in view of the fact that 
you do interchange them and are obliged to interchange them. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mrs. Sv. GrorGe. You have to bring your Foreign Service people 
here whether you want to or not. I think they should all be lumped 
together. I have thought so for some time, but on hearing your 
testimony, I am more convinced of it, and ] sincerely hope that we 
will be able to recommend something that will be of benefit. 

Mr. Witson. We are giving the matter a great deal of consideration 
right now and we hope in the not too distant future we will have a 
proposal to take up officially within the Department of State and see 
what we can do with it. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Wilson, how do you explain the variation in 
the ae of these Foreign Service officers? 

It has been called to our attention that some of them have been out 
in the field for many, many years. In other words, some have been 
out as long as 27 years in a foreign field and some come back more 
frequently. 

How is that determined? Is there any rule on that or is it a matter 
of expediency? 

Mr. Wizson. You are reaching back a little into past history, 
which, frankly, I am not competent to testify to. I am aware of the 
situation. I have just approved and I have just given authorization 
to go ahead with a rather comprehensive plan to actually phase these 
people back to the United States for a tour of duty. 

We have set up, statistically, and in some instances by name, those 
people who have qualified for service in the United States to some 
extent, or have completed their qualifications and have set up, by 
name, those people who have not completed the qualification of 
vears within the first 15 in the United States. 

Now, from that statistical information, we are going to try and 
work up a plan to get people back here just as rapidly as we can. It 
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is going to take some negotiation within the Department itself to 
find additional jobs to which Foreign Service personnel can be as- 
signed, but I see no undue difficulties, once the problem is explained 
and laid out on the line. I am sure we will have the cooperation of 
all elements of the State Department. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Drew, would you care to comment on that 
problem? 

Mr. Drew. I think it is highly desirable to comply with that pro- 
vision of the statute. I know there are many oflicers who drop in to 
see me who are unhappy that they have never had a tour in the 
Department. 1 think it would improve the functioning of both the 
Department and the Foreign Service to carry out such a plan. 

Mrs. St. GrorGce. The positions would be made very much more 
attractive too if the salaries were all adjusted on exactly the same 
level. 

Mr. Drew. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. So that they would not be incurring any hardship 
when they came back to the United States. 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mace. I would like to add one point in connection with this: 
it is rather historical, in a way, but the transfer policy under which we 
are now operating was set in motion with the passage of the act of 
1946. Therefore, some of these transfer policies have actually been in 
operation only since that period of time. 

Mr. Brownson. Therefore, you have some people in the field that 
could not be reached? 

Mr. Mace. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Wilson, will you furnish the subcommittee 
with the number of former FSO who have been transferred to the 
departmental office ranks? 

Mr. Witson. Now, by “FSO” do you mean Foreign Service 
officers? That would be, I believe, probably a handful only. 

Mr. Brownson. Let us take the Foreign Service personnel and 
break it down into FSO, FSS and FSR. 

Mr. Witson. All right. 

Mr. Brownson. I am particularly interested in those who are now 
occupying GS-12 positions and above, if that will simplify your task. 

Mr. Witson. All right, sir. 

(The information submitted by Mr. Wilson is as follows:) 


Exurpit 17A 


Number of former Foreign Service personnel who have transferred to the departmental 
service at GS—12 and above 


[Dec. 1, 1946 to Dee. 1, 1953 


GS-12 GS-13 GS-14 GS 15 neers Total 
iS-15 
FSO 1-3 0 0 0 1 0 l 
FSO 44 3 2 0 1 0 6 
FSR 1 1 4 16 17 l 9 
FSR 4-4 11 12 ( 0 0 29 
FSS 1-10 27 23 23 g 0 R2 
FSS 11 and below 0 0 0 0 0 0 
lotal 42 41 45 28 1 157 
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Mr. Brownson. We have now concluded the specific or detailed 
approach to this particular question and tomorrow morning’s hearings 
our questioning will be a little bit more on a general level. We will 
counsel with you gentlemen and see what explanations, if any there 
are, of the specific cases that we have discussed, through the general 
development of policy. 

We will now recess and reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 

Mr. Wiuson. All right, sir; thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, the subcommittee recessed at 12:10 p. m., to reconvene 
again at 10 a.m. on Friday, December 4, 1953.) 
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FOREIGN SERVICE AND DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL 
PRACTICES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL OPERATIONS OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
Washington, ght 

The subcommittee resumed its hearings at 10:15 a. m., Hon 
Charles B. Brownson presiding. 

Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Government Operations will 
come to order. 

Mr. Wilson, all of your associates who were here yesterday in re- 
gard to State Department personnel have already been sworn 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. For testimony at this hearing 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Wilson, I think we have a few more questions 
on Foreign Service personnel before coming back to the detailed dis- 
cussion of the civil-service system, as it applies to the Department of 
State based on a general discussion of policy. 

The first question I recognize is a perennial one and seems to be of 
special importance in view of the amalgamation policy announced 
in 1951. 

It is frequently alleged the Foreign Service officers act as a so-called 
elite group and have dominated the State Department’s policy on 
personnel so far as it concerned the Foreign Service or any matters 
of interest to the Foreign Service. Would you like to comment on 
that situation as you understand it? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I have read allegations similar to the 
allegation you raise at the present time. 1 confess that these allega- 
tions have been made prior to the time that I jomed the Department 
of State. Very frankly, I went down to the Department of State 
with that general idea in mind. 

It may be that in 1949, when the Hoover Commission report was 
submitted that there may have been some friction between the 
Foreign Service officer corps, the Foreign Service staff corps, and other 
Departmental personnel. If that was the case—and I do not say 
that it was, and I think it may have been of less measure than some 
have indicated—-I do not know of any great existence of it today 

The Foreign Service officers are a group. Normally they enter the 
service at a relative early age, after having completed successfully a 
very rigid written examination which extends of a period of about 
3to3%davs. After that they then come before a board of examiners 
and go through a very rigid oral examination which goes into their 
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qualifications, into their suitability, in effect trying to lay the individ- 
ual seeking the appointment to the Foreign Service, out on a board, 
as it were, and examine into his innermost thoughts. 

Now after going through a very trying examination period that 
these gentlemen go through and finally being admitted to the Foreign 
Service officer corps they very naturally take great pride in the fact 
that they have finally been admitted to the Foreign Service officer 
group. 

| think that you have to regard the Foreign Service officers as a 


croup of men and women who have been very carefully trained and 
selected. They are, I believe, by and large, highly intelligent; many 
of them at highly trained Leavin’ abetemary tra ning in the field, 
and have been engaged in very important work, and thev truly feel 
a sense o1 re sponsibility to the people oO} the { nit d States, and to 
the State Department. They have pride, as it were, in their particular 
croup I do not think there is a great deal of difference in the feeling 
that these gentlemen hay toward the Foreign Service in the State 
Vepat lent and th feeling whi h the officers In) the ry ilitary eel 
toward their particular servic They have, so to speak, been out 
on the tiring line: thev have been t trough some tough pe riods: the \ 
ha ha to work together, and have a fe iw O mutual! respect tor 
ea 1, OLN 

Now insolar as dominating thie State Department poli vy il per- 
Sol } } $s co | | rdmit tl t W do ha 1 nul ber 
ot outst ID vie n th Kor . Services r corp I \\ 
1 ( ( il } 1toO iit Tig | S i¢ | Ir ot 
duty in the United States during their first 15 vears o service. These 
oy leme n hay hee . brought bs kK and beca S 0 t er DacKerTou id, 
their wide experience, the knowledge that thev have in various areas 
all over the world, they have been pl: aced in positions o! rreat responsi- 
bility particularly in the geographic bureaus. They have done, |] 
think, by and large, an excellent job. They do hold responsible pe sl- 


1 > l 1 


tions, and [ am sure that in the time to come they will continue to 
hold responsible positions 
But insofar as dominating personnel actions are concerned, that 


l 


may possibly have been true in the past to a greater or lesser extent 


than the allezations that | have heard. It is true that on the Board 
of Foreign Service at the present time 3 of the 4 State Department 
members are Foreign Service officers. However, 4 of the 7 members 
of the Board of Foreign Service are not Foreign Service officers. So 


that numerically they do not control the Board of Foreign Service. 

Some time ago—l believe that it wes prior to 1949—they actually 
controlled the office of the Foreign Service (a part of which was the 
predecessor of the present office of Personnel); they did run their own 
personnel service. However, through the reorganization since that 
date we now have a situation where we have a director of personnel 
who is responsible for both the departmental personnel and the 
Foreign Service personnel. 

It would seem to me that if the allegations were true previously 
that they did control all personnel actions that allegation is not 
factually correct today. They do have a voice in the management 
of the personnel actions via the Board of Foreign Service; but I do 
not believe they would contend that they ‘‘control’’ the personnel 
actions of the Department of State. 
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Mr. Brownson. Is there any indication in the Department of 
State at the present time that the presence of two personnel systems, 
the Foreign Service personnel system and the civil service system 
operating side by side have produced any lowering of the morale of 
the civil service employees? 

Mr. Wirson. Generally speaking, I do not believe that it has, no. 
[ believe in certain individual cases that the departmental employee 
may feel thet possibly Fate has dealt him a dirty trick, because a 
Foreign Service Officer was brought to a job to which he felt he was 
fully qualified to be promoted; but I do not think that is the general 
feeling. 

Mr. Brownson. How many lateral entries have taken place sinc 
1950 into the uppel three classes of the FSO? 

Mr. Wiison. Since 1950 there have been 23 lateral entries into the 
Foreign Service offic 

Mr. Brownson. That is in the upper three classes? 


i 
Mr. Wiuson. In the 1 pper three classes, ves Of the 23, 17 were 
| 


‘er group. 


i 
State Department employees, that is, departmental emplovees 
T o- 1 
Mr. Brownson. How many ave applied or have been examined 





for lateral entry into the up} ‘classes in the FSO? 
a r ( ne : 1 ' ae R17 nein or ‘ 
\ir. Wintson. Since 1951 hen the liberalized 51% program was 
adopted, there have been 2,150 appli ations received Of that num- 


ber there have been 434 examinations; and there are 716 who are still 
to be examined. 
Mr. Brownson. How many Foreign Service officers are assigned 
9 positions in the United States’ 
Mr. Lanrarr. Before leaving the other question: Does the number 
you for the people who have applied and those who have been 
examined apply to all classes of FSO, or just the upper three classes? 
Mr. Wiitson. This is for all classes 
Mr. Lanrarr. It applies to all cl 


asses of Foreign Service officers? 
\T } y y y .”) 1s) r M 
\ir. Witson. Yes, sir. The 2,150 are the numbers of applications 


which had been received requesting examination for lateral entry 

Mr. LANTAFF. Since the first part of the question applies to the 
upper 3 classes of the FSO, I wonder if you do have a breakdown 
which would show how many have applied for lateral entry into the 
first 3 classes? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. That information would be extremely diffi- 
cult to procure. It would mean actually going back through each of 
the 2,150 applications to determine what specific class that applied 
for; and even though they applied say for class 3, when the board of 
examiners examines the application it may decide that actually he is 
qualified for class 4 rather than for class 3; and it would be a rather 
large job to go back into the applications and break them down to 
determine what the application related to. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So that there is no real relation between the 434 
that have been examined and the 23 that have made lateral entry in 
the upper 3 classes? 

Mr. Wiison. That is correct. A large proportion of the lateral 
entries have actually been class 4 

Mr. Lantarr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. We have here a page from the Foreign Service 
News Letter release of a recent issue, which sets up what is called the 
517 box seore, I presume of lateral entries from October 1, 1951, to 
August 31, 1953. It is an extremely good tabulation, and J am soing 


if 
1: 
il 
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to ask Mr. Mountain if he will turn it over to you and see if you can 
get the comparable figures up to date. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, I have a tabulation here dated Octo- 
ber 15 1953, which micht serve the purpose 
Mi Brow NSON Will vou be cood enouch to pass that over to Mr. 
Mountain to check? It might very well fill the requirement 

Mr. Witsonx. Certainly. 


The document referred to follows: 


XHIBIT 17B 
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Mr. Brownson. Mr. Wilson, how many Foreign Service officers 
are presently assigned to positions in the United States, outside the 
State Department? 

Mr. Witson. At the present time there are 122 foreign officers 
assigned to classified jobs within the Department of State 

Mr. Brownson. | would like to know how may Foreign Servic« 
officers are assigned to positions within the continental limits of the 
United States, but outside the State Department? 

Mr. Witson. Outside the State Department? 

Mr BROWNSON Yes 

Mr. WILSON. That would be 57 officers 

Mr. Brownson. Now in using the term, Foreign Service office: 
vou are talking about officers only, or staff? 

Mr. Witson. | am referring only to officers 

Mr. Brownson. Only to officers? 

Mr. Wiuson. Foreign Service officers 

Mr. Brownson. Are similar figures available on the staff and 


reserve oflicers? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sit On the staff corps, if my subtraction 
correct, it is 46—36; 36. And Foreign Service Reserve, one 

Mr. Brownson. Will vou explain for us any special problems 
encountered in regard to interest and participation of other agencies 
in the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, that is rather a difficult question. By 
statute, the Board of Foreign Service is comprised of four offic 
from the Department of State, and one representing each of th 
Departments of Labor, Agriculture, and Commerce. 

The responsibility for operations in the field rests in the Department 


of State. By virtue of the Board of Foreign Service and the represen 
tation of other agencies on the Board of Foreign Service it does create 
problems. In short, the Secretary of State does not have complete 
freedom of action. In effect, through the Board of Foreign Service 


he is placed in the position of consulting, and, of course, the depart 
ments—the other departments are very sensitive to the respons 
bility 

So it places the Secretary of State in a position where he does not 
have complete freedom of action, even though he does have the 
responsibility. 

| would like to call on Mr. Drew and see if he has any comment to 
make on that question, 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Chairman, I think, as was mentioned in one of the 
previous day’s testimony, most of the functions delegated by law to 
the Board of Foreign ser Ice, are aavisor' Lo the Secretary In 
theory, at least, the Secretary would be free to disregard or reverse 
the recommendations of the Board of Foreign Service {am not aware 
of anv instance where that has happened, at least within the line of 
mv experience of something less than 2 vears 

There are a few provisions in the Foreign Service Act which do 
give specific authoritv to the Board of Foreign Service. For example, 
in certain cases of separation procedure, where decisions of the Board 
of Foreign Service would be mandatory upon the Secretary, after the 
preferment of charges. I would say, however, that the Board of 


Foreign Serv ice Was basically ady isory to the secretar' 
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As Mr. Wilson brought out very clearly vesterday, he himself would 
in all cases have the right of appe al to the Secretary in the event of 
an important decision on the part of the Board with which he was not 
in agreement, 

Brownson. Mr. Lantaff, do you have a question? 

r. LANTAFF. Yes, Mr. Chairman 

Ir. Wilson, you stated that the responsibility for the operations 
overseas rests with the Department of State, is that correct? 

Mr. Witson. That is correct; ves, sir 

\ir. Lanrarr. Where does the Foreign Operations Administration 
fit to this Board? 


Mr. W Directly, they do not, sir. However, your FOA and, 


ay 


fF 


ILSON 
a 


as al ter of fact, your USLA personnel in the field are responsible 
to the Ambassador That was put out in ex utive order form 2 or 
» mol hs a oO 

Mii LANTAFF. They are responsible for thei operations to the 
Ambassador, but they are not responsible personnelwise? 

Vir. Wir wn. That is right, but if they are I sponsible operationally 
to the Ambassador, and if he runs into a personnel situation, it would 
not be difficult to adjyus that } roblem -verv easy 

Mr. Lanrarr. How would the present organization make easy the 
adjustment of personne] problems when FOA and USIA are not even 

1 “ion this Board? 

Mii \\ ILSON ‘| hat would be undoubtedly, handl ] by a letter from 
the Ambassador to the State Department presenting the problem. 

\\ have or our staff a high level liaison officer with both USLA and 
TCA We would take the matter up with him and I am positive 
within a very short period of time that the problem in the field would 
by justed 


Mr. Lanrarr. Under the Reorganization Act the responsibility 
ior operations Overseas \ hich you said rested with the State Depart- 
ment now rests with FOA and the responsibility for policy overseas 
rests with the Department of State? 

Mir. Witson. That is richt 

Mr. Lanrarr. But the responsibility for operations overseas now 
rests with FOA, and I am wondering whether or not this reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of State in regard to FOA and USILA has not 
added a new factor which makes the present personnel setup even 
more inefficient and creates additional persounel problems? 

Mr. Wuiison. Well, it has not to date, Mr. Chairman. I am 
sorry I do not have the Executive order of the President, but possibly 
it would be wise to supvly that for the record. I think through the 
practical operation of the President’s directive that, at least, I am 
not anticipating any troubl 

Mr. Lanrarr. Well, some trouble has already arisen, with reference 
to these three personnel systems. The question arises whether or 
not it is wise to create such a board as this by statute or whether 
because of changes brought by such acts as the Reorganization Act, 
it would not be better handled by Executive order rather than by a 
statutory board? 

Do you think that this statutory board which is being created to 
handle this FSO problem is the proper approach or not? 

Mr. Witson. Well, my personal opinion—and it is only personal 
so far—is that if you are g ing to place responsibility man individual, 
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you have got to give him the necessary authority to accomplish his 
job. He is not going to accomplish his mission through a lot of 
procedures. He is only going to be able to accomplish his mission 
through personnel and if you tie his hands with a lot of legislation or 
directives or anything else which, in effect, limit his ability to utilize 
his personnel the way he feels best, then there is no way to pin the 
ultimate responsibility which you want on that individual. 

If he does not do the iob the way the Congress or the President of 
the United States desires him to do it, the trick is to fire him and put 


1 . } oo 8 . ‘ . a 3 
somebod, else in who will do he job the way 1b 1s eel to be do e 
} 


But, to me, it is a cardiaal principle that with responsibility must go 
authority. 
1 | . a | 1 ' . , 
Mr. Lanrarr. Well, that is exactly what I think, and what you 
! j 1 1 1 ‘ 1 
have done is endorse the principles under ich e UI tL service 
(‘omm! oO Was ( reated mda Makes a very excell iLargumedpt : last 
he statutory creation of such a board as this Foreign Service Boar 
Mer. WILSON. It is possible 
. : 9 ry: ] } 1 ) 
Mir. Lanvarr. Is that correct? Did I understand you corre 
Mr \\ I] yN | believe so, ves. sir 
\f < 4] ° } } } 
Vir. Chairman, may I read one thing into the record in reply to your 
que 
\ ‘ a. Yi iMLeed 
[r. WiLso ( » 211-A of Fore vice A 
il “i ma requ ( ad of any overnt ( i 
’ res tative oct l ’ DOSItIO l ( ) tral 
j @ he Board rma ‘ l 
i 1 ! ider 
] 1 ld Y po ible if ne on W rea S t |} 1 ( uld 
et it ilies ee ok Ti a 
other agencies lato e board ol foreiga Service 
oe oe ; ne oan 
Mir. Lanrarr. Has the FOA or USIA ever been asked to sit im ot 
) ) 
1 >f 


Ta Wi LsoN. They have not, but, if | may explain, sir, I have taken 
it on My own initiative to get together with the personnel people of 
cies on an imformal basis to arrive at a meeling of 
minds between the 3 offices as to certain problems which we im the 
personnel field are facing. So far as I see, I believe it has worked 
pretty successfully but there may be some tastances where we just 
have not been advised of what the facts are. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I think you are to be commended for the very fine 
way it has worked, notwithstanding the roadblocks that have been 
thrown in your way by Congress. I think the setup is such that it 
creates all kinds of personne! confusion and difficulty and, as | Say, 
notwithstanding what I think as a very poor statutory setup and 
very poor act on the part of Congress you have, nevertheless, over- 
come that and you people, through confidence in each other, are 
work ing well together and minimizing the difficulties that ensue. 

Sut, | am looking in the future where gradually empires tend to 
be built and different personnel systems tend to be built, and I can 
foresee all kinds of difficulties, some of which have already appeared. 

There was one question which you were asked in regard to your 
assignments. I would like to ask if you have any figures as to how 
many Foreign Service officers are assigned to positions outside the 
United States? Are there any Foreign Service officers—ISR or 
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FSO—assigned to positions overseas with FOA or USIA outside of 
the Department and outside of the United States? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, in the Foreign Service officer group 
vou have approximately 1,350 officers. We have a certain number of 
Foreign Service officers who are assigned to other agencies—FOA and 
USIA—and I believe that probably the majority of those officers are 
on duty overseas 

Mr. Lanrarr. What I am really getting at is this: You said ther 
were 57 officers assigned outside of the Department? 

r. Witson. That is right; that is in the United States. 
r. Lanrarr. Of that 57 how many are assigned to FOA? 


M 

M 

Mr. Wrison. I would like to have Mr. Mace reply to that question 
Mi 7 


r. Mace. Mr. Chairman, those 57 are in the United States 
There are. over and above that. approximately 50 assigned to thi 
USITA program Overseas and possibly 30 25 O1 0 with FOA over- 
seas. in addition to that 57 vou mentioned. 

Vir. Bro O I wonder if we can get the exact figures as to the 

ber of assignments overseas to FOA and USIA and then the num 
er assigned in the Unit States to FOA and USTA? 

Mr. Wiison. Could supply that for the record, Mr. Chairman? 

\1 Rro RTs If ll nl ase 

Che information sul tt by Mr. Wilson is as follows 

EX g 
I 
2 For ; 


Mr. Lanrarr. Does that not come back to one of the principles 
that you mentioned before that the head of the organization should 
have the control over his personnel, and here you have the FOA and 
| S] \ Vi ho do not sit in on this Board responsiblk for their pe rs ynnel 
system? 

Mr. Wiuson. I think if this were 3 years from today, my answer 
would be, “Yes.”’ However, I think we must keep in mind that TCA 
and ILA have just recently been separated from the State Department 

Mr LANTAFF. In other words, it does violate cood personne! 
principles but, as I mentioned before, notwithstanding that, the 
people are working very well together because of their ability to get 
along together? 

Mr. Witson. That is right and, in addition Lo that. these Foreign 
Service officers that are in the other 2 programs actually helped 
develop the program and, in effect, are in the other 2 programs on 
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loan or on detail until such time as the other 2 organizations want to 
turn those officers back to us. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Until such time as they get their own personnel 
system set up and stop using the State Department personnel system 
overseas? 

Mr. Wiuson. I think there may be some truth to that, yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanvarr. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. You have testified im general terms as to the use 
which the Department makes of FSR and the higher grades of FSR. 
Will you now state the prese ut p licy of the Department with respect 
to the use of these categorie s? 

I understand both the Hoover Commission and the Rowe Committee 
approved the use of the FSR category for professional and executive 
personnel, 

Mr. Winson. Generally, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Brownson. Or disapproved it. l am SOrry. There is a Ly po- 
graphical mistake. I understand both the Hoover Commission and 
the Rowe committee disapproved the use of the FSR categories for 
professional and executive personnel? 

Mr. Wiuson. Generally, Mr. Chairman, the act itself specifies 
the specific functions which the Foreign Service staff ahould perform. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any policies of the Department that 
are recognize d and operated today that add to the act itself? 

Mr. Winson. Generally, we have tried to assign Foreign Service 
reserves to positions where highly technical and specialized abilities 
must be utilized to accomplish specific jobs. Normally, the Foreign 
Service staff officers handle, in the main, your administrative fields 
below the top echelon and certain general or possibly specialized 
reporting of a less important nature than your Foreign Service officers 
would tend to concentrate in. There is no question but what there is 
a little overlapping of functions between your Foreign Service officers 
of your lower or intermediate grades and your higher category of 
your Foreign Service staff. In principle, your staff is to support 
and to aid and to buttress your Foreign Service officer corps. 

I would like to ask Mr. Drew if he takes exception to my statement? 

Mr. Drew. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Lanrarr. May I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. I hate to take up so much time with this subject, 
but there are two thoughts I have in mind: Your Foreign Service 
staff is designed to provide support and to recruit technical and pro- 
fessional people; is that correct? 

Mr. Witson. In the higher grades I would say that is correct. 

Mr. Lantarr. In the higher grades? 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is it sound to think that you can get high type exec- 
utives and personnel at the salary you pay in the upper grades of 
FSR when they do not have assurance of tenure or they do not have 
security of position? 

Is it not true that a technician or an executive of the type you 
want would be interested in coming into FSR, or a comparable or- 
ganization, even if he had a lower salary provided he had tenure and 
protection in that job? 
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Mr. Witson. Well, I think that the Foreign Service staff is a career 
service, although it may not be as strong a career service as the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps but, generally, I think we can say it is 
a career service in that the selections are made from the best qualified 
candidates on a noncompetitive basis. 

You have a probationary period of 2 years during which time he 
must prove that he is competent; you have inspection reports that 
are made on his work; you have your reports on the work he has 
done and you actually evaluate it on a year-to-year basis. Promo- 
tions are based on merit in accordance with the relative ranking, class 
by class. We try to set up an annual promotion list based on va- 
cancies. Your salary ranges from your lower entrance level to a 
ceiling of about $11,140. Ido not consider that to be a small salary; 
I think that is a reasonably good salary. 

You have branches of the Service which utilize staff personnel be- 
cause their abilities are sufficiently broad and they can do a good job 
in several places. They do have home leave privileges and they are 
eligible for allowances; they are subject to assignment on a world- 
wide basis and we train them at the Foreign Service Institute. 

By and large I think that the majority of the criteria for any career 
service is embodied in the Foreign Service Staff Corps. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You have mentioned some very nice things, but 
you have left out “tenure.” 

t tenure do they have which would compare with the tenure 
that they have under the civil-service system? In other words, why 
could not we accomplish the same purpose if we put “FSS” under 
civil service? 

Mr. Wiison. As a matter of fact I think that the Foreign Service 
staff officer is in just as good position for tenure as a civil-service 
employee is. The number of people that you can keep is dependent 
on the amount of funds that are made available. When we ran the 
reduction in force, we lost and let go people who were under the civil- 
service system. 

Mr. Lantrarr. Getting back to this proposition: Suppose I came in 
in some position and I do not like the FSS people—I do not like the 
way that they look at me in the morning, is there anything to prevent 
me from firing them and discharging them without cause? 

Mr. Witson. Certainly, you would have the same power that you 
would have to fire a civil-service employee. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Have you ever tried to fire a civil-service employee? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I learned through a bitter experience when I had 
to do it one time. 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. It is refreshing to have the opposition to admit 
to some of our inabilities. 

Mr. Wiuson. Actually, I believe that the only difference is that in 
the Foreign Service staff, the appeal would be to the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Lantarr. What right would you have under appeal? 

Mr. Witson. You could appeal and we have an Appeals Board set 
up. However, we would be the determining agency on the justifica- 
tion of the appeal. 


' 
Vba 
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Mr. Lantarr. By law, do you have to have justification to dis- 
charge an FSS employee? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Drew. I believe that the statutory provision with regard to 
the separation of staff members and officers is identical with those for 
Foreign Service officers. In other words, there is a hearing before a 
Board of the Foreign Service, and that is mandatory by law. It 
would be my opinion that with the exception of separation under r. i. f. 
procedure, the staff corps enjoys the same tenure as the Foreign Ser- 
vice officer. They both enter under a probationary status. A For- 
eign Service officer of class 6 may be separated at any time by direction 
of the Secretary without separation procedure. <A_ staff employee 
I believe, is on a probationary status for 2 years, but after that time 
the staff employee or officer in the FSS stands under the law quite 
equally. 

Mr. Lanrarr. What is the difference between that system and the 
civil-service system for separations? 

Mr. Drew. Between the systems of tenure, would you say, of 
FSS and FSO and the terms of civil-service employees? 

Mr. Ryan. I think it is very similar, except we run the system under 
the Foreign Service Act, and under the Civil Service Act I would not 
say that is true. 

Mr. Lantarr. I wish we could have placed in the record, Mr. Chair- 
man, at this point some explanation in regard to this matter. 

Perhaps, Mr. Young and others can get together and outline for 
the purpose of this record the differences in separation procedures of 
the Foreign Service staff—FSS—and Civil Service. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to suggest to Mr. Wilson that that 
might possibly be based under a format similar to table 2, page 69, 
of the Olin Johnston report on overseas pay and personnel practices. 
There is a chart in there which indicates that performance-rating 
principles are used overseas. It is a report prepared by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives pursuant to Public Law 21 of the 82d Congress, 
apparently, by the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service 
Commission. 

It contains a chart in there on performance-rating principles. If 
we could have a chart prepared indicating the performance rate over- 
seas and also the separations policy, it would be extremely helpful, 
and I ask unanimous consent that such chart will be placed in the 
record at this point. Without objection it will so be inserted. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, we will be glad to submit the in- 
formation on the State Department, but I do not think you want us 
to go into any of these other agencies. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. I wonder if we could have one as to your worldwide 
operations? I wonder if you could get together with them and draw 
up a chart along that line? 

Mr. Brownson. We would like to ask that Mr. Young prepare a 
civil-service chart, and you people prepare the State Department 
chart? 

Mr. Lantarr. What I had in mind was that we could look at this 
chart which the chairman has wisely suggested and see the difference 
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in the two personnel systems from the standpoint of separation from 
the service. 

Mr. Brownson. Separation and performance rating, which, of 
course, ties right in with separation. 

(An outline of the principal features of the departmental procedures 
for performance rating plans and dismissals for cause for Foreign 
Service employees and civil-service employees in the State Department 
is in the appendix as exhibits 19 and 20, respectively.) 

Mr. Brownson. In this chart to which I just referred, when it 
comes to the problems of performance rates on overseas personnel, 
this chart shows the Foreign Service of the Department of State and 
then it comes down into the column indicated “Rate and services, 
immediate supers isor,”’ unless conditions necessitate another specially 
designated person; such rate also made by Foreign Service mspectors 
who are in Foreign Service inspection 

How is that group made up? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Drew to respond to 
that question? 

Mr. Brownson. Surely, we shall be glad to hear from Mr. Drew. 

Mr. Drew. The Foreign Service Inspection Corps comes under my 
general jurisdiction. The headquarters of the Corps is right here in 
the Department of State, with a very small staff. We have a total 
number of positions of, I believe, 16 inspectors. The majority of 
them are Foreign Service officers, usually of not less than class 2. 
In actual fact we have two inspectors in the grade of career ministers, 
several of class 1 and class 2 and one of class 3. 

In addition to Foreign Service officers, we use staff corps officers 
as administrative inspectors. 

The law requires every post in the Foreign Service to be inspected 
every 2 years. In practice, it has been difficult because of the budg- 
etary restrictions to keep up to that schedule, but we are coming 
closer to it all the time. 

Those inspectors serve, normally, for a tour of approximately 2 
years in the Inspection Corps. In the case of large posts, you would 
have an inspection team of two or more inspectors who would go 
through the post, interview personnel, prepare a report giving recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the operation of the post and, in 
addition, would prepare efficiency reports on all of the American 
personnel at the post. 

Mr. Brownson. To whom are these Foreign Service Inspection 
Corps personnel responsible? 

Mr. Witson. To the Department of State. 

Mr. Brownson. To the Department of State? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. They report to the Secretary of State? Is that 
right? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Brownson. After they have had a tour as Foreign Service 
Inspection Corps personnel, do they go right back into the regular 
Foreign Service? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir; they would be reassigned to whatever suitable 
post was vacant at the time. 

Mr. Brownson. So, it is entirely possible that these Foreign Service 
officers in the field are conducting inspections of officers who will be 
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their superiors when they leave the Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
and go back on regular duty, is that right? 

Mr. Drew. It is possible; ves, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. And these are all Foreign Service personnel on 
this Inspecti on ¢ ‘orps? 

Mr. Drew. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. There are no departmental personnel? 

Mr. Drew. That is correct 

Mr. Brownson. So, we have the Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
inspecting the Foreign Service officers under whom the personnel 
the Foreign Service Inspection Corps may serve on their next tour 
of duty? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. The reason I discuss that is that I wonder if the 
same situation does not oecur that occurs frequently in the armed 
services where efficiency reports are sometimes prepared with _ 
discretion because it is never entirely unlikely that a member of 1 
Regular Establishment may at some time serve under someone when 
he has rated in the past? 

Mr. Drew. We might say, Mr. Chairman, because of the high 
rank of the inspectors that it is extremely unlikely that such a situa- 
tion would develop. In fact, I cannot recall any such instance. 

Mr. Brownson. Who are the two inspectors now with the rate of 
‘‘minister’’? 

Mr. Drew. Mr. Herbert Bursley, who was formerly Ambassador 
to Honduras and is now somewhere in Europe; Mr. Raymond Miller, 
who is winding up a very difficult and arduous tour of inspection in 
the Far East. There is a third career minister whom I neglected to 
mention, Mr. Lowell C. Pinkerton, former American Minister in 
Beirut, who is now out in the Persian Gulf area. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you say, Mr. Wilson, that the use of FSR 
and professional people in FSS in foreign posts has resulted in friction 
and has created any morale problems? 

Mr. Witson. I do not believe, generally, it has. There may be 
some individual cases where that is true. 

Mr. Brownson. Are there any salary differentials that would tend 
to create morale problems in that connection? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. You have the case where a Foreign Service 
officer, say, of the second or third grade, who might be the officer 
in charge at a particular post and it may be a hardship post. 

He is not authorized to receive a hardship differential. However, 
a relatively high ranking Foreign Service staff officer might come in, 
whose base pay might be $1,000 or $1,500 less, and by virtue of the 
fact that the Foreign Service staff officer does receive a hardship 
differential, you find yourself in a position where actually the No. 2 
man or possibly the No. 3 man is earning more money at a particular 
post than the man in charge. Now, that does create a problem. 

Mr. Brownson. I believe Mrs. St. George has some questions 
which she would like to ask at this point. 

Mrs. Sv. Groreer. Well, Mr. Wilson, do you think that is a situa- 
tion that certainly should be corrected? 

Mr. Witson. I do, yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. St. GrorGe. I do not see how you could have good morale 
under conditions of that kind. 
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Mr. Witson. It is somewhat difficult. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. One would have to have really a great deal of 
Christian forbearance I think to put up with it. 

Mr. Wixson. It does create problems. That is why I brought that 
specific question up, but I think that is somewhat of an isolated case. 
Generally speaking, I do not think you have the friction or the 
jealousy, nor the morale problem, between the FSO and the FSS and 
the FSR as some people imagine. After all, in every pursuit in life 
you find some people who do have a jealous bent in their soul and that 
is something that you cannot do anything about, but, by and large, 
from what I have been able to find out the system works very well. 
Everybody knows what they are going into at the time they go into 
it and the problems are not as large as they sometimes are made out 
to be. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Lantaff, I believe you have a question at 
this point. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Yes, sir. 

Is this differential of statutory creation or something that can be 
corrected by administrative action? 

Mr. Witson. This will have to be corrected by statutory action. 
By law, the Foreign Service officers are not eligible for hardship 
differentials, but they get a time and one-half retirement credit for 
service at unhealthy posts. Actually, it does not balance out in the 
long run. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Are you going to propose corrective action? 

Mr. Witson. I think we have already suggested that and it will be 
given a high priority in the plans that we are presently working on. 

Mr. WEATHERBEE. That was submitted in 1951 as one of the recom- 
mendations in H. R. 5723, dated October 16, 1951. 

Mr. LAnTAFF. or one other point. I do not know whether the 
problem we are talking about now has anything to do with it or not, 
but recently I talked with a number of personne ‘1 in State De ‘partment 
overseas, and found that morale was at a pretty low ebb. Now, pan 
that can be attributable to a number of factors—some of was 
because of the criticism and abuse that a lot of these reople have a 
some of it was the result of these r.i.f.’s and the problem of insecurity 
and I think some of it was due to the personnel problems we are talking 
about this morning. When you say that there are no morale problems 
overseas, you just mean morale problems created by this FSO and 
FSR situation? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir; that is right. As a matter of fact the 
definition of morale is ‘“‘a state of mind,” and if I get up on the wrong 
side of the bed in the morning, my state of mind can be pretty bad. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Everyone must be getting up on the wrong side of 
the bed overseas. 

Mr. Witson. Well, this term ‘‘morale,’”’ I think, is rather a loose 
thing. 

Mr. Lanrarr. The chairman has suggested that we turn all the 
beds around. 

Mr. Wiison. This question of morale, I am afraid, is rather a mis- 
understood thing. There are certain things where action can be 
taken to actually make life a little bit more pleasant for individuals, 
but, certainly, the reduction in force was not something that the State 
Department or any other Government agency asked for. It was 
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given to them and the sum of money which was available for salaries 
was not sufficient. We have no control over it; we feel just as badly 
as the people affected by it do. So I think when you talk about the 
reduction in force affecting morale, that is something over which the 
State Department has absolutely no control. We had to cut people, 
and the only way to cut people was to fire them. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I would like to ask some more questions about this 
r. i, f. situation since it has come out. I do not know whether you 
want to go into that at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. I would rather wait until we get into the foreign- 
policy discussion to cover that. 

Mr. Lanrarr. It has a very definite bearing on this problem. 

Mr. Brownson. I think we will move into the civil-service ques- 
tions. 

| have a brief series of questions which I would like to ask of Mr. 
Wilson concerning civil-service personnel in the Department of State; 
and then it is my proposal at the conclusion of this brief group of 
questions to read into the record the letter from Commissioner Young 
of October 5, 1953, and to ask the Commissioner if he has any com- 
ments or statement he desires to make after hearing the testimony 
and the representations of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Wilson, what authority over appointments and promotions 
and separ: ations of State Department ctv il-service personnel is exer- 

cised by the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Witson. Well, on the appointments, sir, by law the appoint- 
ing authority is fixed in the Secretary of State. However, all appoint- 
ments must be made in accordance with civil-service rules and regula- 
tions. Selections for appointment must be made from among certified 
civil-service, competitive, eligibles where such eligibles are available. 
Otherwise, from among applicants meeting minimum ecivil-service 
qualification requirements, with preference being given to veterans 
among such applicants. The qualification requirements include age, 
character, and citizenship, as well as skill and educational qu alifications. 

With respect to promotions, the Department of State is free to select 
for promotion any of its employees who meet the minimum civil-service 
qualification requirements for the grade to which the promotion is 
proposed. 

On that particular point, the veterans’ preference does not apply to 
the promotions factor. 

With respect to separations, the power of separation rests in the 
Secretary of State, subject only to the provisions of law and civil- 
service regulations. 

For example, separations for reduction in foree must follow the 
“ri. f.”’ regulation put out by the Civil Service Commission. The 
separations for cause are in the discretion of the Secretary, provided 
that the procedures set out by the La Follette Act of 1912 are followed 
and provided further that the Civil Service Commission may review 
the adequacy of the complaint in the case of a veteran and may review 
cases involving alleged violations of prescribed procedure on racial, 
religious, or political discrimination. 

Mr. Brownson. How much authority and actual control of ap- 
pointme nts, promotions, and separations, of State Department civil 
service personnel is exercised by the State Department? 
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Mr. Wearnerrner. The authority of the State Department, M1 
Chairman, is contained in the framework of the statement made by 


the principal witness 


Nir ,ROWNSON. What diffier ilties have been encountered 1 | 1 opel 
ating your civil service system? ‘To what extent have the se diffic aitien 
been occasioned by provisions of law or the provisions of Executive 


orders or United States civil service regulations or the administration 
of the laws and regulations by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Jepartment of State? 

Mia WILSON. Mr. (Chairman it would seem to me that probably 
the bulk of the practical problem is because of the number of laws 
that bear on the subject 

I was reading the Hoover Commission Task Force report on per- 
sonnel management and noticed that the Department of the Agricul- 
ture in about 1948 or 1949 had made a study which indicated that 
some 170 laws had a bearing on their personnel practices. 

From a practical standpoint, I do not believe that the Department 
of State has experienced any unusus al or peculiar difficulties in oper- 
ating that the other Federal agencies who are covered by the civil 
service laws have not experienced. We share the administrative 
personnel problem which will come to all of the other agencies and, 
by and large, as I say, we are in the same position as the other agencies 
operating ander the civil service system. 

The three things which, frankly, have created many headaches for 
us are, first, the Whitten amendment. Now we do not object to the 
aim of the Whitten amendment, but it has created administrative 
difficulties. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is there anv need for the Whitten amendment now? 

Mr. Witson. In my opinion, no. As, vou no doubt are aware, 
there has been rather a complete study made on the Whitten amend- 
ment. Ido not seem to have a copy of the report here, but it pretty 
well sets out the problems which were involved. In my opinion, the 
time has come when the Whitten amendment could be dispensed with 

Mr. Brownson. As a matter of fact, I find that right now the 
Whitten amendment is resulting in a great deal of lowering of morale 
on the part of Federal emplovees here in the continental limits of the 
United States. Do you find the same thing overseas? 

Mr. Wiison. Generally, that is true, ves, sir, because it is difficult 
administratively to give a person any assurance - permanency 
You have this temporary category which is set up and it has created 
a lot of problems. 

The report I refer to is Document No. 35 of the 83d Congress, 
Ist session, which was put out by the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. It gives an analysis of the Whitten Amendment 
and it pretty clearly sets out the problems which are involved. 

The second problem which we have just experienced—and it was 
rather a frightening experience, I might say—is the reduction in 
force problem. These regulations are cumbersome and they are 
involved. They are expensive to the administration and very fre- 
quently result in the retention of a less effective employee than the 
employee released. Unfortunately part of the problem created in the 
reduction in force is the provision contained in the Veterans Preference 
Act of 1944. 
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As one example, which might be of interest to the committee on 
one bump, a chap was bumped in the grade of GS-10 and we have 
six people affected before actually we lost an employee. Incidentally, 
the employee that we lost was a GS—4 and was not a GS-10. 

Now, as we call them, these daisy-chain bumps are horrible. To 
effect the separation of several individuals you creat complete chaos 
and confusion in each area where someone is bumped in and bumped 
out. 

I might point out we feel, roughly, that for every person we lost 
physically in the reduction in force, between 2 and 3 additional people 
were affected. Now that creates a terrific amount of confusion. 

The other law which, frankly, has created difficulties for us admin- 
istiatively is the Veterans Preference Act of 1944. 

I do not believe anybody quarrels with the aim of Congress; I do 
not believe anybody quarrels with the proposition that the people 
who served in the Armed Forces should be given special consideration, 
but I am afraid that possibly we have gene a little bit too far. 

At the present time a veteran is given preference in acquiring a job, 
provided he passes a minimum qualification score; he is given addi- 
tional points and once he is in the service and has completed his 
probationary period he, in effect, becomes a frozen employee. In 
other words, he has rights which transcend the rights of any other 
employee. It has created a great deal of confusion. I am not con- 
vinced that it has worked in all cases to the benefit of the Government. 
I do believe sincerely that the veterans do deserve every possible 
consideration but I do not feel that the veterans want ironclad pro- 
tection over other people in the country employed by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Brownson. You feel that, perhaps, the solution to that prob- 
lem would be to give the veteran preference at the time of entry and 
then after he is in, treat him as any other Government employee? 

Mr. Witson. Well, I think, Mr. Chairman, I would even go a 
little bit further than that. If they make a passing score, it seems to 
me perfectly equitable that the veteran should get a little preference 
on score. I think a disabled veteran should get even a greater con- 
sideration on his score. Once the veteran is on board, it would seem 
to me that a reasonable formula would be to give him time that he 
actually served in the Armed Forces as credit—that is Federal 
employment credit—plus, say, 50 percent of the time that he served 
in the service so that in effect—take myself, for example, I had about 
5 years of service. It would seem to me after [ have completed my 
first year, if Uncle Sam gave me in years’ credit as a Federal employee 
that would be perfectly equitable, but that is my own idea 

I have given a considerable amount of thought to it because I think 
[ can see both sides of the story, but at the present time, actually, 
your veterav is being favored, I am afraid, to the discrimination of 
othe: people. I do not feel that the veterans want that. I thiak what 
he wants is a fair shake and I do not think he wants more than a fair 
shake. As I say, those are strictly my own ideas, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it is an excellent approach to the whole 
thing, because I am concerned not ovly that the veterans have 
preference to the discrimination against other personnel but that 
this preference sometimes results and works in such a way that it does 
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not act to the best benefit of the United States Government which, 
after all, I think is the prime factor to be considerad in all of these 
questions. 

Mr. Wiison. | think that is true. And I think you will find that 
the veterans by and large consider themselves first of all as citizens of 
the United States and then as veterans. And certainly the people 
who had the honor of serving in the Armed Forces were a pretty 
good cross section of the people of the United States, and it seems to 
me that the veteran and the Government should be treated equitably. 

Mr. LAntTaAFF. | wholeheartedly subscribe to what Mr. Wilson says 
about this Veterans’ Preference Act. I know Chairman Ramspeck 
sought an amendment to the Veterans’ Preference Act along the lines 


you suggested. Sut Tam afraid I cannot share your opinion as to the 


reactions of the veterans, because I know the American Legion and 
all the other veterans’ groups actually jumped on Congress for dis- 
criminations agwainst veterans, and even though a Member of Congress 
do ‘Ss think there should be a chang in the Vetera 1S’ Act, pressure is 
brought to bear by the veterans’ organizations and obviously it does 
brine about a situation where Congress is confronted with a very 
diffieult question as the most of them think th princiy al conside ra- 
tion is that which favors the veteran and they go along. So I am 


afraid we might have difficulty in changing that act, although T whole- 








heartedly subseribe to your views that it should be cha wed, 

Discussion off the record 

\lr. BROWNSON Let me say on the veterans’ pre fer +p int | 
think it 1s tirely possible that both Congressman Lantaff and Mr 
Wilson are right. I think the majority of veterans may well be in 
favor of taking a fair position, and I think the American Legion may 
still objec 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is right. I think unless something is done 
eV uly it is gong to react against the best interests of the veteran 
beeause I think some drastic legislation will be enacted. We aré 
getting to be a nation of veterans 
~ Mr. Witson. I share strongly your views th use I find 
frequently no that pe yple loo! peciically to l he indivi ul is 
a V ran, and vel! frequent \ they urn the 10 ht « ver mM he 
mind before th ma a final decision, becaus by chance the 
sho a sels a veteran an nd a mist ( i hh Made some h { 
alol he line, it is extremely difficult to replace the veteran. 

Mr. | FF. Of cours ou have another complicat in that 
the di 1 veteran is really frozen in the job and, to become a dis- 
abled veteran under existing laws and regulations, all vou have to do 
is to have an appendectomy and then, being a disabled veteran, go 
ahead of all other veterans, even those who mav have fought in thi 
Batt] of the Bulge 

Now, [I would like to ask about r. 1. f.’s And, although | usually 
have a creat deal of admiration for the performance of the State 


Department, I think it might be well to eliminate from the record 
your statement about “daisy chain bumps.” I think that might 
create an unfavorable impression. 

Mr. Brownson. On the contrary, I think it is refreshing to find 
that a change in the State Department has come about to such a 
degree where that type of change can be made without severe criti- 
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cism. I think it is a very salutary demonstration of performance of 
duty. 

Mr. Lantarr. There is one thing about r. i. f.’s that I want to ask 
you. I do not know how this came about, but Ambassador Luce 
commented that the r. 1. f. had been particularly hard on her opera- 
tions over there. She pointed out the fact that she called for a report 
from one of her officers over there who said he had the report written 
out in longhand for a week or so but he had no stenographer to tran- 
scribe the report. The same situation prevails in other places, and 
the general opinion I got, and the general opinion of some of the people 
I talked to about r. i. f.’s, was that the Service was getting to be all 
chiefs and no Indians, that there was nobody there to do the legwork 
and all of the housekeeping and menial chores. 

Is the law responsible for that, or is that due to civil-service regula- 
tions, or what is responsible for that situation where we are getting 
to be all chiefs and no Indians, so to speak? 

Mr. Witson. Your r. i. f. very frequently comes down and you 
have a given pattern for your r. i. f. procedures. However, in order 
to initiate a r. i. f., the normal procedure is to abolish a job. It 


may be that the job you abolish holds an individual who has permanent 
rights possibly ' his own class or in a lower class and in the exercis 

of his rights he bumps into somebody else. And, as I pr ary 
on this chain burp, frequently several people are involved. Let us 
face the facts We have had diffic ulty recruiting in your on nographic 
grades, but I do not think the r. i. f. is entirely to blame for the situa- 


tion which Mrs. Luce brings up 

I would like on hew Mr. Rvan to go into details on this Foreign 
Service r. 1. f. dy ave a problem involved there which is different 
from the prob ee 1 we face in the United States. In the United States 
we have one centri ad location where our personnel are employed, 
whereas our r. i. f. in the Foreign Service was a worldwide r. 1. f 

Mr. Lantarr. By numbers of people or by specific positions? 

Mr. Winson. Well, it was worldwide in this sense, that we set up 
registers of like types of people and the low man on the totem poles 
are affected by the 1 Roane. 

Mr. Lanrarr. In other words, did you just say “Because of a short 
age of funds, we have to eliminate so many bodies’’? 

Mr. Witson. That is right ell, so many jobs, actually. 

Mr. Lanrarr. So many jobs, without regard to classification of 
those jobs? 

Mr. Witson. No. By the terms of the Senate report, we could 
not, for example, eliminate all of the Indian We had to make our 
reduction in force proportionate. In dann we had to take so many) 
in the higher grades and abolish those jobs, take so many in the 
intermediate grades and abolish those jobs, and so many in the lower 
grades and abolish those jobs. And in effect we had to come within 
the funds which were allotted to us by Congress. 

Now, some of the reactions were somewhat weird. We 
had one five-man post that, had we followed the thing exactly the way 
it should have been followed, we would have found ourselves without 
a man at the post because of the r.i. f. We had to make an automatic 
adjustment. 
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I would like Mr. Ryan to go into details on that. I think he can 
give you a little better picture of what the situation was that we 
faced in the Foreign Service reduction. 

Mr. Lantarr. Who establishes the r. i. f. procedure for the FSO 
and the State Department personnel? 

Mr. Witson. May I exclude FSO, because we have an act which 
specifies how the FSO must be handled. Actually the r. i. f. procedure 
of the Foreign Service which affected the foreign staff primarily was 
written by the State Department and we, in turn, cleared that with 
the Civil Service Commission; because, under section 12 of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act, they have responsibility for the r. i. f. 
Insofar as the Department of State is concerned, we operated under the 
r. i. f. regulations which had been established. 

Mr. Lanrarr. By the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Wixtson. That is right. 

Mr. Lanvarr. So the Civil Service Commission determined the 
criteria for the r. i. f. and you followed that procedure within the 
State Department? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. And I might say I had not been with 
the State Department very long, when I contacted Mr. Young and 
told him I felt I would like very much to avail myself of some of his 
experts on reduction in force and have them spot check our operations 
to determine whether we were going too far or were not going far 
enough. Mr. Young very kindly consented and made available to 
me a number of his people who were in on our r. i. f. program at the 
inception of the program. 

By and large, I think the r. i. f. was accomplished mechanically as 
well as it probably could be managed. I do not say it was a perfect 
job at all. There were certain inequities, but 1 think we complied 
completely with the spirit and intent of the r. i. f. procedure, and I 
feel we did a reasonably good job. 

Mr. Brownson. I urge that you not be too disturbed about any of 
our embassies not having enough typists to type reports. That situa- 
tion also arose in Japan, and they told us quite frankly that since the 
r. i. f. they had not had enough typists, and they adopted the revolu- 
tionary procedure of stopping the sending in of reports. When we 
got to Tokyo we found they were operating in the same way, and the 
United States businessmen over there seemed to be very happy. So 
the fact that there was an elimination of typists did not produce any 
difficulty in that country. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Witson. Now may I ask Mr. Ryan to tell you about the way 
we operated the r. 1. f.? 

Mr. Ryan. I think, Mr. Chairman, to repeat briefly what Mr. 
Wilson said, of course, the initial decision on reduction in force is on 
the number and types of jobs to be eliminated. Given the numbers 
and types of jobs to be eliminated, then we in the Personnel Office put 
into operation the reduction in force procedure. 

In the Foreign Service, our basic condition of appointment for all 
but a handful of people is that they be available to serve on a world- 
wide basis. We appoint next on the essentiality of the need in Paris 
or London, as the case may be. Similarly, we promote on a worldwide 
basis. 
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So, in running the reduction in force in the Foreign Service, it was 
our belief that the thing to do was to consider the Foreign Service as 
a competitive area. We established competitive levels similar to 
those established under the civil service system. In other words, we 
grouped together all employees within a class we considered to be 
interchangeable; then we established retention groups which are 
groups in which competing employees are classified according to the 
tenure of their employment, veterans’ preference for the purpose of 
determining relative veterans’ preference in the retention of force. 
Then we had retention subgroups considering especially veterans and 
nonveterans. We gave credits for length of service and efficiency 
ratings. 

Following in general that plan we ren the reduction in force in the 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. Lanrarr. If you want to supply in the record any further data 
on the procedure that was followed or the regulations, I think the 
committee would be interested; but I would like to have a report on 
your reduction in force to show, for examole, on the Foreign Service 
staff the number reduced by class both in Foreign Service officers and 
Reserve officers—the number reduced by each class. And in your 
general schedule of rates, the number reduced by classification. In 
other words, I want to see in each category and each class of generally 
scheduled positions the number reduced. 

Mr. Ryan. By “reduced,’’ you mean separated? 

Mr. Lanrarr. Separated from service under the reduction in force 
by class of FSR and FSO and the general schedule of positions. 

Mr. Witson. The FSO does not work under the reduction in force. 
We had a statutory problem there, and that had to be handled on a 
different basis. 

Mr. Lantarr. I understand that, but I would like to have that for 
the record. 

Mr. Witson. I might point out there is one difference between the 
Foreign Service reduction in force and the civil service reduction in 
force which, in my opinion, is quite important. On the Foreign 
Service side we had to use the factor of efficiency. In civil service, to 
all intents and purposes, the factor of efficiency is not considered. 

Mr. Lanrarr. One other thing might be helpful. When you indi- 
cate the number separated from the service by the reduction in force 
and dismissed, indicate how many of those are overseas and how 
many State Department. 

(The information submitted by Mr. Wilson is as follows:) 


43436—54-——-7 
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ExuiBit 20B 


Separations by reduction in force (salaries and expenses appropriation only), July 1 
moo Dec. 1, 19538 


Total Separations due to Total Separations due to 
employ- r.if employ- r, i 
Category and class | ees as of Category and class | ees as of |__ —— 
June 30, June 30, 
195 Number | Percent 1953 Number | Percent 
FOREIGN SERVICE FOREIGN SERVICE 
STAFF OFFICERS ! 
C 52 0 0 
1 40 0 0 1 92 0 0 
? 5. 2 136 4 2.9 
3 76 11 14 3 217 11 4.3 
4 77 10 13.0 ' : 236 1] 4.7 
F 86 6 7.0 ae 266 17 6.4 
6 141 3 2.1 6 185 9 4.9 
7 203 13 6.4 — — — 
8 203 22 10.8 Total 1, 184 52 4.4 
9 268 22 8. 2 : | 
10 349 31 8.9 DEPARTMENTAL 
11 729 7 7.8 (GS) SERVICE? 
. 2 1,110 128 11.5 
60E af 7.6 2 58 6 10.3 
id and below 26 6 23.1 3 754 34 4.5 
4 R91 40 4.5 
Total 3, 971 358 9.0 5 998 37 3.7 
6 271 1 4 
FOREION SERVICE 7 824 25 3.0 
RESERVE 8 36 1 2.8 
9 521 24 4.6 
1 19 0 0 10 18 0 0 
2 44 10 22.7 11 464 20 4.3 
3 46 12 26. 1 12 438 6 1.4 
4 32 5 15. ¢ 13 454 14 3.1 
5 11 3 27.3 14 381 6 1.6 
6 17 0 0 15 270 3 1.1 
Total ‘ 169 30 17.8 Total 6, 378 3217 3.4 


1 The table reflects the accelerated selection-out program adopted in connection with ther. i.f. It should 
be noted however that FSO’s are not subject to reduction-in-force regulations and procedures. 

2 Exclusive of domestic field 

3 Exclusive of 75 pending out 


Mr. Brownson. What are the major civil-service registers used 
by the State Department? 

Mr. Witson. No extensive use is made by the State Department of 
civil-service registers, because in most categories that the State 
Department requires there is no register available. In past years the 
Department had been one of the heaviest users of the Civil Service 
Commission junior management assistant register which, very 
frankly, was composed of highly selected young people, mainly 
recent college graduates interested in making a career of foreign 
affairs. 

The Department of State does maintain its own examining pro- 
gram for Foreign Service and only incidental use has been made of 
civil-service registers for purposes of recruitment. 

Mr. Brownson. Is any use made of civil-service registers in 
Foreign Service recruitment at all? 

Mr. Witson. Very little, except in categories where we may be 
able to get help, such as stenographic help if stenographic registers 
were established. 

Mr. Brownson. I understand the State Department at one time 
asked the Civil Service Commission to set up a foreign affairs officer 
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register, an intelligence officer register, and a diplomatic historian 
register. 

Mr. Wiison. I believe that is correct, 

Mr. Brownson. You are not using one at the present time? 

Mr. Witson. To the best of my knowledge, we have not used it. 

Mr. Jean. For the past year we have not used it. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the Civil Service Commission still maintain 
those registers? 

Mr. Jean. The registers are in the custody of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Wiuson. We have been actually in a reduction-in-force situa- 
tion almost since the first of the year. 

Mr. Brownson. In answer to the committee question No. 4 under 
civil-service questions, I wonder if you would have prepared for us and 
inserted in the record the answer. The question reads ‘Explain the 
arrangements for the rotation of civil service departmental personne! 
in dual service positions to foreign posts. What is the policy on this? 
Give figures on such exchanges. What assurance is there of a suitable 
departmental position upon completion of foreign duty?” 

I think that is a matter that probably could be best supplied for 
the record. 

Mr. Witson. We will do that. 

(The information submitted by Mr. Wilson is as follows:) 


ExuiBit 21 


RoraTion oF Civin SERVICE DEPARTMENTAL PERSONNEL IN Dvat SERVICE 
Postr1oNs TO FOREIGN Posts 


The assignments of civil-service personnel to overseas posts under the exchange 
program are made on a voluntary basis. All departmental personnel above the 
clerical level are encouraged to participate and all bureaus, divisions, and offices 
of the Department have been instructed to nominate qualified departmental em- 
ployees in their respective areas of activity for overseas assignments. Selection 
of nominees is predicated upon (1) the specific personnel needs of the Foreign 
Service, (2) the demonstrated capacity and potential of the nominee for further 
advancement and (3) the benefits to be derived by the Department and the 
Foreign Service as a result of the foreign assignment. 

Reemployment rights to the Department are granted to departmental em- 
ployees who are selected for Foreign Service assignments in accordance with section 
528 of the Foreign Service Act and Executive Order 9932. 

Exchange assignments usually are made for one tour of duty (2 to 3 years) 
but may be extended for a second tour if consistent with the needs of both the 
Department and the Foreign Service. 

Upon completion of the overseas tour of duty, returning departmental em- 
ployees usually are restored to a position in their former bureau, division or office; 
otherwise to a suitable position elsewhere in the Department. Because of the 
continuous rotation of Foreign Service officers between the Department and the 
field posts, assignments for the returning departmental officers usually can be 
planned in advance to coincide with the release of the Foreign Service officer. 
When restoration to a civil-service position cannot be accomplished in this manner 
and no other appropriate vacancy exists in the Department to which the returning 
officer can be assigned, reduction-in-force procedures are applied in the appro- 
priate civil-service grade and category to create a position for the returning officer 
or, if he is at the bottom of the register, to effect his separation from departmental 
civil-service rolls. It might also be pointed out that in many instances, depart- 
mental officers have taken exchange assignments overseas and later transferred to 
the permanent Foreign Service or to other agencies having overseas programs. 
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EXHIBIT 22 


Departmental personnel assigned to field posts under the inte rchange program 


’ Increase or decrease "reas — 
Number 2 Number | Imerease or decrease 
7 ver previous year . over previous year 
i assigned , wssigned . 
Year Year 
overseas overseas = — -—---— 
snnuall} eel 
—_ Number Percent annual; Number | Percent 
1949 31 1953 he 29 -~95 ~77 
1950 79 +48 155 — = 
4 Total 361 . 
) 124 
NOTE he minimum overseas tour luty under the interchange program for a departmental employee 
e det in overseas assignments of departmental employees in 1953 was due to the reduction in the 
Foreign Service personne] complement for fiscal year 1954 and subsequent reductions in force. 


Mr. Brownson. At this time, Mr. Wilson, I would like to ask if 
the other members of the committee have any further questions on 
this particular phase of your testimony. If not, I want to thank you 
very much and ask you to step down from the stand temporarily, and 
I will ask Commissioner Young if he will step to the stand. We would 
like to have you on again this afternoon, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, si 

Mr. Brownson. We. are anxious to let the commissioner make his 
statement and get back to his arduous duties. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent at this time that the letter 
of October 5, 1953, from the United States Civil Service Commission. 
Washington, D. C., to the chairman of this subcommittee be placed 
in the record at this point. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter, marked ‘Exhibit 23,” follows:) 


EXHIBIT 2% 
Unitep States Civit SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., October 5, 19538. 
Hon. CHar.Les B. Brownson, 
Chairman, International Operations Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Brownson: On August 31, 1953, representatives of your staff met 
with my representatives to discuss the Commission’s jurisdiction over assignments 
of Foreign Service personnel to positions in the departmental service of the 
Department of State. At that conference it was agreed to furnish you a state- 
ment of the Commission’s position with respect to the questions raised. 

The sections of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 which are pertinent to these 
questions are sections 571 (a) and (d) and 572 (22 U. 8S. C. 961 (a) and (d) and 
962). The purpose for which these sections were enacted is set forth in House 
Report No. 2508, 79th Congress, 2d session, at pages 76 and 77. 

With respect to the authority and responsibility of the Commission, under the 
Civil Service Act and rules the Commission is required to establish qualifications 
standards for appointments to positions in the competitive service. Generally 
speaking, an individual who is appointed to a position in the competitive service 
must demonstrate that he possesses the required qualifications either through an 
open competitive examination or, if he already has a competitive status, through 
a noncompetitive examination. The Commission is also authorized to prescribe 
the qualifications standards that must be met by an individual who is to be de- 
tailed or assigned to a position in the competitive service. 

These requirements of the Civil Service Act and rules are obviously inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Foreign Service Act referred to above. For example, 
a veto power in the Commission which would prevent the assignment of an indi- 
vidual to a position in the competitive service when such individual did not have 
the qualifications prescribed by the Commission is inconsistent with the mandatory 
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provisions of section 572 of the Foreign Service Act under which each Foreign 
Service officer during his first 15 years of service must be assigned for duty in the 
continental United States, in accordance with the provisions of section 571 for 
periods totaling not less than 3 years. Such a power is also inconsistent with the 
provisions of section 571 (a) under which the assignment of officers or employees 
of the Service for duty in any Government agency may be made “‘in the discretion 
of the Director General.” 

With this inconsistency it is obvious that effect cannot be given both to the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act and the Foreign Service Act. Sinee the Civil 
Service Act is a general statute in that it applies to appointments throughout the 
Federal service generally and the Foreign Service Act is a special statute in that 
it deals specifically with appointments in the Foreign Service, the provisions of 
the Foreign Service Act will have to prevail. This conclusion is based upon the 
general principle of statutory interpretation to the effect that special statutes 
must be construed as exceptions to the general statutes where the provisions of 
the two statutes cannot be reconciled. 





I realize that the conclusion that I have reached would theoretically enable 
the State Department to fill all positions in its departmental service by the assign- 
ment or detail of Foreign Service officers. This certainly was not intended by 


Congress and I am sure that Congress would take corrective action if any such 
attempt were made. 

Consequently, in my apie: the Commission does not have the authority and 
responsibility to prescribe the conditions under which Foreign Service personnel 
may be assigned to positions in the competitive service and the Commission does 
not have the responsibility for passing on the qualifications of personnel so assigned. 

With respect to the Commission’s authority and responsibility under the 
Classification Act, section 571 (d) obviously contemplates that positions which 
are under the Classification Act shall continue under the act even after Foreign 
Service personnel are assigned to them. This subsection provides that a Foreign 
Service officer shall receive the Classification Act salary of the position in which he 
is serving when that salary is higher than the salary to which he is entitled as an 
officer or employee of the Foreign Service. Unless the Commission has a con- 
tinuing responsibility for the proper classification of the position involved this 
provision of the Foreign Service Act would be meaningless. Consequently, in 
my opinion, the Commission has the authority and responsibility of passing on 
the proper classification under the Classification Act of positions to which Foreign 
Service personnel are assigned or detailed. 

If you have additional questions I will be glad to confer with you at your 
convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puitie Youna, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP YOUNG, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Brownson. Mr. Commissioner, we have been very pleased to 
have you with us this morning to hear some of the discussion with 
the Department of State on civil-service problems. Your representa- 
tives have been furnished with an outline of the discussion throughout 
this hearing on the phases related to the civil-service system and the 
Civil Service Commission. In addition, we are very pleased that you 
and your representatives have had a chance to hear some of the dis- 
cussion. 

We will be very appreciative of any statement you care to offer at 
this time and, after your statement is completed, the members of the 
committee will have an opportunity to ask you a few questions. 

Mr. Youna. Thank you very much. 

I would like to clarify, if I may, for purposes of your record, because 
I believe it would be helpful, the fact that I am ‘ac ‘tually working in 
two capacities with respect to some of these problems with which 
you are dealing. 
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Of course, as Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, we have 
considerable responsibility, as already pointed out, for the adminis- 
tration of the civil-service personnel program in the Government. 
But also, under the provisions of Executive Order 10452, I serve as 
well in the capacity of assistant to the President on overall personnel 
problems having to do with the administration, which has a slightly 
broader range. 

Under the responsibilities of that Executive order assigned to me 
by the President in May of this year and pursuant to the statement 
which the President made last June 1, 1953, I have been making a 
study of our overseas personnel operations and problems. In the 
statement of June 1953, the President said as follows: ‘“There is need 
for a critical analysis of the various systems of employment and com- 
pensation for United States Government overseas civilian personnel. 
[ am directing that this entire matter be studied with a view toward 
recommending appropriate legislation.”’ 

That directive was relayed to me in my capacity under this Execu- 
tive order, and we are in process of making such a study at the present 
time. I would like just to say a word about the study and the scope 
of it and where it stands. 

Of necessity, this study on overseas civilian personnel is being made 
as part of the White House staff operation, because no agency, includ- 
ing the Civil Service Commission, has authority to study the total 
overseas personnel practices by itself. Different agencies have dif- 
ferent personnel systems and jurisdiction over different types of foreign 
operations; the problem is not one of a single department or agency, 
because one needs think in terms of numbers of people overseas, which 
is something over 100,000 civilians at the present time in foreign 
countries. That is both citizens and noncitizens. 

The study is complicated by the impact of different personnel 
systems and practices between the agencies as well as the impact of 
the Federal personnel program as a whole and, of course, by our 
relations with other countries and what we are doing there. 

So this is not a Civil Service Commission study but a study called 
for by the President and conducted in the way I have described. 
It is our present feeling that a resolution of the questions which are 
involved in this study, those which concern interrelations of Foreign 
Service personnel or the relationship of Foreign Service personnel with 
State Department personnel, requires a very careful and thorough- 
going detailed analysis over a period of time. The field is so complex, 
especially as it relates to the very large number of overseas civilians 
working in the Department of Defense that have to be brought into 
the picture, that there is nothing which can be done except in a very 
careful and thoroughgoing way. 

Any proposals which are made for a unified or integrated foreign- 
affairs system which might include those agencies such as the State 
Department, Foreign Operations Administration, or United States 
Information Agency, also have to be geared in with the other agencies 
working abroad, the De partment of Defense, of course, prim rarily, 

In this study that we now have under way we are working closely 
vith the departments and agencies involved. In the spring I ad- 
dressed a letter on behalf of the President to 14 different departments 
and agencies in order to secure their reactions and recommendations 
with respect to the overseas personnel problem and set forth sugges- 
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tions for basic criteria which I wished the departments to consider 
in replying, and I would like to summarize those 4 points as being 
helpful, if I may. 

Mr. Brownson. Would it be appropriate if, in addition to sum- 
marizing them now in your testimony, we request that a copy be 
inserted in the record at this point, so that the whole letter will be 
available for those who read the report? 

(A copy of Mr. Young’s letter follows as exhibit 24.) 


ExuHIBit 24 


Tue Wuite House, Washington, July 29, 1958. 
The Honorable The PostMastTER GENERAL, 

My Dear Mr. PostMasteR GENERAL: The President in his recent message to 
Congress, accompanving Peorganization Plans Nos. 7 and 8 of 1953, stated that 
he did not consider that the arrangements made therein for personnel management 
were permanently suitable. He took this occasion to emphasize the need for a 
critical analysis of the various systems of employment and compensation for 
United States Government overseas personnel. He also advised the Congress 
that he was directing that the entire matter be studied with a view toward 
recommending appropriate legislation. It is our purpose to have such proposed 
legislation ready for the second session of this Congress. 

Following similar objectives, the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee in a letter of May 6, 1953, to 
the principal agencies concerned requested views and comments, together with 
legislative recommendations, regarding standardization of a number of phases of 
personnel management in the overseas operations of the Government both in 
foreign countries and in the Territories and possessions. It is undertsood that 
this committee desires to have in hand such a legislative program for consideration 
in the second session of the 83d Congress. 

It is of great importance that overseas employment be made an integral part 
of the whole Federal civilian career system, removing existing restrictions on the 
ready movement of personnel among the overseas services, and between overseas 
service and service in the continental United States, which restrictions result in 
disadvantages both to the Government and to the employees concerned. Tanta- 
mount to the need for effective utilization of the skills available among the body 
of Federal employees, regardless of their organizational location, is the need for 
providing sufficient flexibility in the Federal personnel system to allow for rapid 
enlistment on a temporary or permanent basis of specialized abilities not readily 
available within the Federal service. 

Detailed background information regarding overseas personnel policy has been 
collected over a period of years by such groups as the Hoover Commission, the 
State Department’s Rowe-Ramspeck-DeCourcy committee and the Brookings 
Institution; a comprehensive inventory of overseas pay and personnel practices 
was compiled by the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission in 
a report submitted April 1, 1952, to the Post Office and Civil Service Committees 
of the Congress. The common finding running throughout these studies has been 
the need for a much higher degree of uniformity in legislation and administrative 
practices among the many agencies which carry on programs in foreign areas and 
in the Territories and possessions. 

It is my understanding that the existing wide diversity of practices naturally 
grows out of a lack of fundamental policy. As the first of a series of steps leading 
to the establishment of basic policy out of which should logically flow legislative 
proposals, I should like to suggest several general features which might charac- 
terize a Federal civilian personnel system. These are consistent with the various 
studies referred to above and with current recommendations of some of the 
operating agencies. Reduced to their simplest terms these factors would be as 
follows: 

1. There should be a common language and technique employed in describing 
the duties, responsibilities, and qualification requirements and in evaluating or 
classifying positions throughout the Federal service; 

2. A single set of policies and standards should govern compensation of Federal 
employees, differences in treatment being based on conditions of employment 
rather than upon organizational location; 
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3. A uniform system of appraising applicants’ and employees’ qualifications 
should be adopted in order to allow for full value interchange of personnel among 
the many agencies involved; and 

1. A central Federal personnel agency should be charged with the responsibility 
of developing governmentwide standar¢s and maintaining uniformity of adminis- 
tration 

To achieve our objective of rapidly developing basic policy in the overseas per- 


sonnel area, I am asking for an expression of the views of the agencies concerned 
on the foregoing points. Will you kindly consider these in the light of your pro- 
gram and operating needs and give me your reactions by August 12, 1953. Also, 
I should appreciate your designating an official in your agency with whom con- 
tacts may be made on the development of legislative proposals. 


sincerely yours, 


Puitie YOUNG. 

Mr. Youna. I think that is quite satisfactory, Mr. Chairman. In 
fact, we will forgo the summary now and, if vou wish, put the letter 
in the record. 

Mr. Brownson. I did not mean to imply your forgoing the sum- 
mary. I mean in addition to the summary it might be worthwhile 
to insert the letter at this point in the record. 

Mr. Youna. I think that is quite all right and is very appropriate. 
The letter is dated July 29, 1953, addressed to 14 different depart- 
ments and agencies, and that served as a basis for a jumping off 
point on this study we are now making. 

Of course, we are very anxious to work closely with the Depart- 
ment of State and have the greatest cooperation from them as well as 
the Department of Defense on all aspects of this work. The whole 
study will not be completed for some time to come. I would guess 
certainly not in all of its ramifications and implications before some- 
time next fall, probably, at the earliest opportunity. But certain 
aspects of it should become available before them, and certain parts 
might even serve as a basis for legislation at the coming session of 
Congress. 

I think it is important that the letter, if that is going to be inserted 
in the record, be considered in the light of this background rather than 
as a Civil Service Commission project, which it is not. 

Those are the only general comments I have to make. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you care to quote those four points which 
you discuss in the letter at this time? 

Mr. Youna. The four points included in this letter are regarded as 
general points which might be characteristic of a Federal civilian 
personnel system. First of all, there should be a common language and 
technique employed in describing the duties, responsibilities, and 
«qualification requirements and in evaluating or classifying positions 
throughout the Federal service; secondly, a single set of policies and 
standards should govern compensation of Federal employees, differ- 
ences in treatment being based on conditions of employment rather 
than upon organizational location; thirdly, a uniform system of 
approving qualifications both in terms of applicants and employees 
so that you have a reasonable amount of latitude for the exchange of 
personnel and flexibility of administration; and, lastly, some central 
agency should be designated to have the responsibility for seeing that 
the standards are maintained and there is uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of the system. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much, Mr. Commissioner. 
Do you have any questions, Mrs. St. George? 
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Mrs. St. GrorGe. I want to ask one question in regard to that. 

How do you feel toward the recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission in 1949 which says: 

The personnel in the permanent State Department establishment in Washington 
and the personnel of the Foreign Service above certain levels should be amal- 
gamated over a short period of years into a single foreign affairs service obligated 
to serve at home or overseas and constituting a safeguarded career group admin- 
istered separately from the general civil service. 

Mr. Youne. I think that makes very good sense as an approach to 
the problem, Mrs. St. George. I think, however, we have to keep in 
mind that any foreign affairs proposal for Foreign Service personne] 
which is brought forth has to be established in such a way that it does 
not operate anywhere in the world all by itself. It has to be geared 
into one personnel system within the overall Federal personnel program 
and provision made so that it fits in and dovetails with the other 
systems which we have. 

Mrs. Sv. Georce. That is why I am interested in vour recom- 
mendation that there has to be more or less the same classifications 
for furnishing service and the same language. I think we suffer a 
great deal from that—that the language and classification are different, 
and it is almost impossible to work together. 

In listening to the testimony before the committee, it seems apparent 
there are many instances, particularly in the State Department, 
where there has to be an interchange. ‘They have to be a part of the 
State Department and the Foreign Service, and Foreign Service officers 
brought back to the United States to serve a tour of duty. I have seen 
that happen so often, and it is unsatisfactory. 

Mr. Youna. You are quite right. 

Mrs. St. GrorGce. I do think your recommendations open up a 
very interesting field for a change, which it seems to me is more than 
welcome. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Young, when do you contemplate this study 
will be completed? Do you have a target date on it? 

Mr. Youna. Our final target date would be the Ist session of the 
84th Congress in terms of actually having some concrete proposals 
which would be worked out and instituted, and I hope integrated, 
among the departments and agencies interested in the program. 

Mr. Lantarr. There seems to be such a pressing need for some 
action along this line I am just wondering whether or not it might be 
possible to reschedule the target date and appiy yourselves more 
energetically to the end that it might be ready at the next session of 
this Congress. 

Mr. Youna. I think the best we could hope for on that would be 
that certain parts of it might be ready on which action at this coming 
session might be taken. I would have serious doubt whether we could 
have the completed study ready on this overall problem before the 
fall, even allowing for an increase in personnel and spending more 
money on it than is contemplated at the moment. 

Mr. Lantarr. One proposal that has been made—I do not par- 
ticularly subscribe to it, but I would like to get your reaction—do 
you think the personnel officer of the State De partment should be a 
civil-service employee or a departmental employee? And that applies 
to all departments. 
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Mr. Youna. Of course, that raises a very interesting question which 
is really much broader than the application to the State Department. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is right. 

Mr. Youna. As to whet he ror not the question of personnel directors 
in all of these departments and agencies should be career positions or 
should be subject to political appointment or change with a change in 
administration. That is really the underlying question that is in- 
volved, it seems to me. 

The program of the Commission to date has been to regard the 
personnel director of a department as a career officer and not as a 
policy-determining official. 

Mr. Lanrarr. He is a departmental employee; is he not? 

Mr. Youna. He is a departmental employee; yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. As distinguished from being an employee of the 
Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Youna. Oh, ves; he is a departmental employee. 

Mr. Lantarr. My question is whether or not Mr. Wilson, for 
example, should be a Civil Service Commission employee or a depart- 
mental emplovee. 

Mr. Youne. I am sorry. I misunderstood your question. No. 
I believe he should be a departme ntal employee. Where you have 
any personnel system of 2.3 million people, the only way it can be 
operated effectively and successfully is on a decentralized or delegated- 
authority basis. 

Mr. Lanvarr. I do not anticipate your regulations would be any 
different or that the decentralization would be any different. My 
question was whether or not the departmental personnel officer should 
be an official of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Youna. No. I believe all of your personnel operation has to 
be in the department or agency. The authority is derived directly 
from the head of the department. He has the appointment and 
removal authority. 

Mr. Lantarr. If you follow that proposal, which I said I did not 
subscribe to, you would then take away all discretion or responsibility 
for the selection and appointment of personnel; is not that right? 

Mr. Younc. We need greater rather than less flexibility in all 
aspects of our personnel system. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. In your study, do you not think it might be the 
part of wisdom for Congress not to enact any more laws regarding 
personnel, seeing we have just heard that there are 170 laws applicable 
to personnel in the Department of Agriculture alone, until this study 
is completed and then, perhaps, to group some of the old ones and 
have fewer laws in this respect? 

Mr. Youna. I would like to see you go even further than that in 
terms of our domestic personnel as well as our overseas personnel 
operations. 

Mrs. St. Grorcr. That is what I mean—the whole personnel sector 
should be simplified. 

Mr. Youna. I thoroughly subscribe to that. 

Mr. Brownson. We certainly appreciate your testimony before the 
committee. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent at this point in the record to 
insert the letter from Mr. Donold B. Lourie, Under Secretary of State 
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for Administration, dated October 15, 1953, to the Commissioner be 
included. 

We appreciate your presence and your testimony here and thank 
you very much for your splendid cooperation. 

Mr. Youna. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The letter from Mr. Donold B. Lourie appears as exhibit 25 
below:) 

EXHIBIT 25 
OcToBER 15, 1953 
Hon. Puruie Youne, 
Chairman, United States Civil Service Commission. 


My Dear Mr. Youna: Reference is made to your letters of July 29, 1953, 
and September 22, 1953, requesting the Department’s views in the matter of 
overseas personnel management 

The Department of State agrees that a careful analysis should be made of the 
various systems of employment and compensation for United States Govern- 
ment overseas personnel. 

In approaching this problem we consider it essential to determine the extent 
to which the various agencies of the Government employing overseas personnel 
are faced with the same problems and conditions of service in staffing their 1 c 
tive overseas activities. To the extent that there are fundamental differences in 
this regard, we believe that standardization under a uniform system of personnel 
management centrally regulated will hamper rather than assist the agencies 
affected in carrying our their respective responsibilities. In this connection the 
Department would like to point out that diversity in personnel systems is by no 
means confined to the Government’s overseas activities, but also is character- 
istic of its domestic operations. 

Certain overseas activities are essentially a projection of domestic functions 
to an overseas environment. Effective staffing of these operations does not nec- 
essarily call for long-term service abroad. It does, however, call for a ready 
means whereby personnel, having served for a temporary period abroad, can 
pursue their carreer in Federal service in this country. Such a condition does 
not appear to exist today even within the civil-service system 

By contrast, other overseas activities, while tied to a directing and coordinating 
agency in the United States, are an integral part of foreign affairs. In this sense, 
the overseas operations of the Department of State, the Foreign Operations 
Administration, the United States Information Agency, and the Central Intelligence 
Agency do not represent a projection of domestic functions abroad. In addition, 
in the case of the Department of State, the probiem of staffing an org 
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ganization 
dispersed throughout the world, having field establishments that range from 
large embassies to small, isolated posts, and involving extreme variations in 
environmental conditions, requires a long-term commitment on the part of 
personnel to serve overseas as the needs of the organization require. These 
factors, in turn, call for special methods for dealing with the problem of promotion, 
job classification, and other phases of personnel management. 

You will recall that the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government in its report on foreign affairs endorsed the concept of a safe- 
guarded foreign affairs career group, administered separately from the general 
civil service. This concept was later affirmed by the Secretary’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Personnel, known as the Rowe committee. 

In the light of the above comments, we believe that the following principles 
will provide a constructive approach to the problems of overseas personnel 
management. 

1. That legislation be drafted providing for the establishment of a foreign 
affairs service to encompass, in terms of personnel management, the overseas 
and domestic personnel of the Department of State (including the Foreign 
Service of the United States), the Foreign Operations Administration and 
the United States Information Agency. Certain otber agencies might also 
be affected. The Department proposes that the drafting of such legislation 
be undertaken in sufficient time to permit early consideration by the Ist 
session of the 84th Congress. In view of the Department’s primary and 
continuing interest in this area, it proposes that the Department of State 
assume the initiative in the preparation of this legislation in consultation 
with you and the agencies concerned. The Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, might well be utilized as a point of departure in the development 
of such legislation. 
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2. That the personnel system applicable to these agencies permit flexible 
utilization of foreign affairs personnel between overseas and domestic assign- 
ment as well as across agency lines for work involving similar functions, 
subject to an appropriate screening or examination process 

3. That such a foreign affairs service be outside of the present civil service 

system (as recommended by the Hoover Commission), but that provision be 
made whereby personnel interested in qualifying for service under the Federal 
civil service can, by appropriate examination, acquire Civil Service status. 
In reverse, provision would be made in the foreign affairs service whereby 
civil service personnel interested in the foreign affairs field could establish 
eligibility under proper examination procedures 

1. That to the extent conditions of service are substantially comparable, 
pay, allowances, leave, retirement and other related employee benefits be 
uniform as between the foreign affairs service and other categories of em- 
ployees (In this connection much can be done to prov ide greater standard- 
ization of benefits than presently obtain.) 

5. That sufficient flexibility be provided so that each of the various agencies 
involved can select and assign personnel and in general use personnel admin- 
istration as a means of effectively meeting their respective missions as laid 
down by Congress and the President of the United States 

6. That provision be made to comply with the constitutional requirements 
relating to the appointment of diplomatic and consular officers. 

The Department is aware of the fact that the development of a comprehensive 
foreign affairs personnel system raises certain problems with respect to the develop- 
ment and application of a common body of personnel regulations. However, we 
believe that a solution can be found to the mutual satisfaction of the agencies 
aff« ected 

In conclusion, while the Department recognizes the desirability of removing 
unwarranted disparities and differences in personnel systems for overseas employ- 
ment, we believe the above approach will go far toward achieving such objective, 
and at the same time that it will avoid serious problems of adjustment that might 
well prove damaging to the conduct of foreign affairs 

Sincerely yours, 

DoONOLD B LOURIE, 
Under Secretary for Administration. 


Mr. Brownson. Now Mr. Lantaff has a request to make of 
Mr. Wilson in regard to this afternoon’s session. 

Mr. Lantarr. One thing I am interested in going into in reference 
to r. i. f. is the increase, if any, in contractual services. In other words, 
I would like to know this afternoon the relationship between the 01 line 
items and the 07 line items. Do you understand what I mean? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. If you cannot get it by that time, I will ask that it 
be put in the record later. What I have in mind is that you reduce 
personnel but increase contractual obligations to take care of the per- 
formance of the same function for which the personnel had been 
reduced. 

Mr. Witson. I will check into that and see if we can get that 
information. 

Mr. Lantarr. For example, I am thinking where you reduced the 
personnel in Rome, you contracted out for certain phases of the Infor- 
mation Service, making films and everything else, to perform services 
formerly performed by personnel of the Information Service. I would 
just like to go into the question of where you reduce personnel, what 
effect does it have on the 07 items. I want to see if there was a penny 
wise and pound foolish policy in making personnel reductions and then 
coming back and contracting for those services. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 3 p. m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Brownson. The meeting of the International Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Government Operations of the 
House of Representatives will come to order. 

In opening this concluding session of the hearings in which we will 
be concerned in the major policy problems which earlier testimony has 
brought out I would like to read into the record two statements of the 
joint United States civil service and Budget Bureau report to the 
Post Office Committees of the House and Senate, date April 1, 1952, 
and I quote: 

The lack of interchangeability between overseas and domestic positions and 
between systems overseas present serious problems of fulfillment; while the mul- 
tiplicity of methods of appointment make this almost impossible for the average 
person to understand how to go about making application for a position The 
most serious consideration for most agencies is that they cannot provide a govern- 
ment career status for individuals appointed to overseas positions. Employees 
appointed under civil service schedule A do not thereby acquire employment 
status which is possible in the United States. 

I indicated in my opening statement our primary interest in con- 
sidering so many individual personal actions and practices was to 
determine in realistic fashion where we stood at present with reference 
to the Hoover Commission’s recommendations relating to foreign 
affairs personnel and to lay a proper basis for future action by the 
Congress. 

At this point I would like to introduce into the record as an appendix 
a memorandum prepared by the staff entitled: 

Major recommendations since 1946 pertaining to the structure of State Depart- 
ment personnel systems. 

(The staff papers appear in the appendix as exhibit 26.) 

Now I would like to ask you, Mr. Wilson, if you will please return 
to the stand. 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Wilson, to what extent would you say that 
the State Department directive of 1951, previously introduced into 
the record, has been put into effect? 

Mr. Wiuson. Mr. Chairman, I believe that steps have been taken 
to implement the directive. I would not say that the implementation 
is complete, nor would I say that the steps taken have been all they 
should have been. They have not gone, possibly, far enough. How- 
ever, the State Department has increased the recruitment of individ- 
uals to come into the Foreign Service in class 6. 

I might say that I am speaking now not of personal knowledge 
because I was not with the State Department in 1951 but these are 
the conclusions I have come to after going over the records. They 
have very radically increased the interest of college students to choose 
the Foreign Service officer corps as a career; and I think they have 
done quite a good job in that direction. 

The second substantial position which the State Department has 
taken is the lateral entry program—I am frank to admit up to this 
time the actual entrances from the Department have not been too sub- 
stantial. However, as I pointed out yesterday, I believe, we have at 
the present time approximately 100 lateral entry cases which we be- 
lieve will be forwarded to the Senate during the 2d session of the 83d 
Congress for confirmation. 
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Mr. Brownson. Mr. Wilson, may I ask you if those 100-plus cases 
of lateral entry are cases which have largely been developed since the 
advent of the new administration in the State Department? 

Mr. Wiison. That is not necessarily correct, no. Many of these 

cases have been in process for possibly a year ‘and a half. I would 

say that cases are now culminating where the paperwork has all been 
done and the examinations have all been completed, so I do not think 
we could say necessarily that they are the result of new administra- 
tion. 

The third point ‘is the exchange program. In going over some 
figures—and these are estimates only; they are not accurate—we 
find that up to this time, and since 1949, some 276 State Department 
people have entered into the exchange program. 

The fourth point which I think is a step forward is the fact that we 
have joined our forces in recruiting the officer personnel, by actually 
recruiting both for the Foreign Service and for the departmental 
service from one office. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you recall how long that has been going on? 

Mr. Wirtson. About a year and a half or 2 years. 

I believe that those four points are probably the major points which 
have actually been accomplished pursuant to the personnel directive 
of 1951. There have been other steps taken; planning studies and 
staff studies. There has been a lot of discussion and I think some 
considerable work from the educational standpoint and a great deal of 
good has resulted from the personnel directive of 1951. Much of that 
discussion and much of that educational work will I believe come into 
fruition sometime in the future; I hope in the near future. 

Mr. Brownson. May I ask to what extent does the personnel 
directive of 1951 express the present policies of the Department of 
State? 

Mr. Witson. I would like to express my own opinion on this, sir. 
I believe that generally speaking the Department concurs in the 
personnel directive of 1951. It seems to me that the thinking now is 
that possibly it did not go far enough; that the new situation, the 
conditions as they exist today are going to mean that we may want 
to go much further than the personnel directive of 1951 indicates they 
were willing to go at that time. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course that personnel directive, by and large 
is a statement in rather general principles on the whole and it does 
not go to the actual point of recommending integration of the two 
personnel systems, in any sense of the word. What are the present 
policies in the State Department regarding improvement of foreign 
affairs personnel? 

Mr. Wiison. Mr. Chairman, we have a number of studies which are 
under way at the present time. I do not believe at this moment any 
firm detailed policies have been adopted. Much of the work that has 
gone on in the past is actively being reviewed. As I say, we are 
analyzing the situation again today. 

Aetually we are in a state of flux, but we hope within the not too 
distant future to come up with a rather comprehensive program for 
personnel management within the Department of State. 

Mr. Brownson. What would you say you mean by the phrase 
‘not too distant future’? 
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Mr. Witson. It seems to me that we are going to have to have 
statutory changes; we are going to have a new statute in order to 
accomplish those things which must be accomplished. From the 
practical standpoint I do not think that the State Department would 
be prepared to submit legislative proposals before the first session of 
the next Congress. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, I have been rather surprised to look 
back and find that the hearings on the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
constitute about 10 pages, which apparently indicates there was not 
too much difficulty attendant upon the change in this personnel 
system. That apparently went through very quickly with a mini- 
mum of disturbance to those concerned and was turned into legisla- 
tion soon after it was submitted. 

Mrs. Sr. GrorGe. If I may make this suggestion : It seems to me 
the Studies of the Hoover Commission would be very helpful. They 
have already been made; that study is an accomplished fact. Also 
the work of the Rowe Committee, and that something could be pre- 
sented a little earlier than that. I may be wrong. I know I would 
not want us to do anything in the way of revamping the act too 
hastily, but the first session of the 84th Congress is an awfully long 
time. 

Mr. Witson. Of course in making that statement I will agree that 
the record would indicate that the Foreign Service Act of 1946 went 
through with comparatively little difficulty, but I think if you dig 
below the surface you will find there was a considerable amount of 
controversy developed at the time they were working on that act. 
As a matter of fact some of the difficulties which have been en- 
countered resulted from lack of coordination, may I say, before that 
bill was actually enacted into law. I believe that the record may be 
somewhat misleading concerning the ease with which the legislation 
went through the Congress. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, it may have gone through too easy. 

Mr. Witson. I would say—— 

Mr. Brownson. I am inclined to believe that if we were to wait 
until all parties agreed it is entirely possible that by that time human 
natures would have developed to such a sublime status that legisla- 
tion would be no longer necessary 

Mr. Lantarr. As a practical matter r, if legislation is not ready by 
around the first of February there is little likelihood of its getting 
the 83d Congress to act on it. And from the practical standpoint it 
might be just as well if it is prepared for the 84th. 

Mr. Brownson. Perhaps, as Mr. Syngman Rhee says, he cannot 
understand why we are going to have other groups go over there to 
survey the fertilizer situation in Korea after it has been surveyed 2 
or 3 times already, especially when the new group is starting out with 
the first objective in mind of determining how much fertilizer Korea 
needs. He maintains the amount has been established for a long 
period of years. He is inclined to feel we send over more surveys 
than fertilizer. 

Mr. Lantarr. Some people have taken a position just the opposite. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Wilson, what legislative proposals relating to 
the Foreign Service personnel, aside from rates of pay, have been 
prepared for the State Department since 1951? In other words, what 
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I am trying to get is this: Is there any history of any legislative pro- 
posals which may have been submitted to the Congress and which 
may not have been enacted into legislation? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, on October 16, 1951, the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, introduced H. R. 
5723, and turned out a committee print of explanation of proposed 
amendments contained in H. R. 5723. 

Those were essentially amendments to the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended. The amendments proposed, I might point out, 
were not acted upon, and since that date no further proposed amend- 
ments have been submitted by the State Department to the Bureau 
of the Budget for submission. 

Mr. Brownson. Was that proposed legislation originated by the 
Department? 

Mr. Winson. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Can you tell what statutory changes would be 
helpful in bringing about an improved personnel system, including 
personnel in the departmental as well as foreign affairs personnel? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, this morning there was introduced 
into the record a letter from Mr. Lourie, the Under Secretary of State, 
to Mr. Young, in response to a request asking for the State Depart- 
ment’s Views on overseas personnel management. In broad outline 
that, I believe, represents the views of the Department of State at 
this time. 

We have at the moment a little planning staff; they are now trying 
to develop the general policy enunciated in Mr. Lourie’s letter of 
October 15. However I do not think at this moment we are prepared 
to lay out detailed proposals. 

Mr. Brownson. I have here a statement of data which I would 
like to request from the State Department. I believe you were sent a 
copy on December 1. This I understand is now being prepared and 
will be submitted later. 

1. Total number of foreign and departmental service, 1950-53, by 
years, and broken down into grades. 

2. Appointment to foreign service by years and by category, 
December 1946 to July 1953. 

3. Total number of Foreign Service personnel by category, assigned 
to domestic positions, 1950 to 1953, by years. 

4. Number of appointments by years from the Department to the 
Foreign Service, 1950-53. 

5. Give citation to laws and executive orders relating to the 
Foreign Service and its administration. 

I believe that data is being prepared. 

Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

(The data requested by Mr. Brownson appear as exhibits 27, 28, 
29 and 31 below. Exhibit 30 appears in the appendix.) 
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EXHIBIT 27 


Total full-time employment in the Foreign Service and departmental service by year,' 
1950-58 











Category 1950 1951 1952 : 
e 1953 1953 1953 153 
FSO 1, 2,3 439 462 556 ”) 582 
FSO 4, 5, 6 R04 937 SHE RR] RAI] Rte 7RR 
FSO subtotal l 1, 399 1,412 1, 471 1, 4¢ 1 
FSI ; 131 171 22 230 207 196 8 
FSR 4 6 208 169 20) 214 194 69 
FSR subtotal 339 340 426 444 401 ¢ 205 
10 ? 09: 2, 148 a 2, 859 2, 871 2 664 4 
ind below ‘ 4,129 4, 237 3, 793 3, 787 3, 763 3, 47K 2, 449 
FSS subtotal 6, 222 6, 385 6, 570 6, 646 6, 634 6, 140 4,043 
FS aliens 8, 407 10, 811 11,472 11, 848 11, 848 11, 250 8, 781 
Foreign Service total 16, 301 | 18,935 | 19, 880 20. 409 0, 346 19. 188 14, 334 
Departmental GS-13 and above (in- 
cluding special programs 948 1,192 1, 390 1, 488 1, 483 1, 362 794 
All other departmental (including 
special programs 7, 268 8, 525 9, 264 8, 920 8, 893 8, 19 4, 660 
Departmental service total 8,216 | 9,717 | 10,654 10, 408 10, 376 9, 555 5, 454 
Summary: 
FSO 1, 333 i, 399 1,412 1, 471 1, 463 1, 483 1, 305 
FSR i) 340 426 144 401 65 205 
FSS 6, 222 6, 385 6, 570 6, 646 6, 634 6, 140 4,04 
FS aliens 8,407 | 10,811 | 11,472 11, 848 11, 848 1! ( 8, 78 
Departmental 8 216 9,717 | 10,654 10, 408 10, 376 9, 555 154 
Combined totals--. 24,517 | 28,652 30, 534 30, 817 0, 722 28, 743 19, 788 


1 Aliens financed from counterpart funds and HICOG personnel excluded 


EXHIBIT 28 


Appointments to the Foreign Service by year and category Jan. 1, 1950, to July 1, 1953 





Class 1950 1951 1952 1 Total 
LYOd 
FSO 1-3... cnn 2 a . ene 4 9 25 0 38 
FSO 4-64 a ae > ae £ 156 104 104 0 64 
FSR 1-3... ‘ baa saledires ce sittac armada ‘ 53 85 104 32 274 
FSR 4-6__.-- cathe - ‘ 33 112 54 12 211 
FSS 1-10 — —_— . 216 683 426 130 1.45 
FSS-11 and below nical waranrate = am 772 1,713 892 200 3. 577 
TOE ccscinoe Snsanhndedaiheied 1, 234 2, 706 1, 605 374 5, 919 





Analysis of appointments to the Foreign Service, Jan. 1, 1950, to July 1, 1958 


1950 | 1951 1952 | 1953 | Total 


Appointments from the Department to the Foreign Service—Class 





FSO 1-3..... paisgunnd ciptlph dusieut wiiinbieat bas ek 1 3 9 0 13 
FSO 4-6_....-- nade Maeda sities ae ‘ hikes Readers 13 3 21 0 37 
BE cavcausibeowmuirs ; shongubbaetadeea aueeued 35 32 39 7 113 
FSR 4-6_-_. naeseonitan ‘ 16 19 13 3 51 
FSS 1-10 baeuaieaaeaae 79 55 62 20 216 
a en i asseekcet ivan : 32 38 29 3 102 
PE. cic wasavcccnnadshdeubedseeswsiniaedscewinese 176 | 150 173 33 32 
Appointments to the Foreign Service from departmental] positions GS-13 

GE GOVO nn. oe wadccedacdscnddnccesccdcastddvetdwessccanesceuscenseusnes 56 58 70 14 198 








434386—54 
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APPOINTMENTS TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE FROM OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Complete and accurate statistics are not available on the number of employees 
of other Federal agencies who were appointed to the Foreign Service. However, 
in accordance with the committee’s request and based upon available sources of 
information, it is estimated that about 15 percent of the total appointments to 
the Foreign Service were former employees of other Federal agencies. 





EXxuiBit 29 
Total number of Foreign Service personnel by categories assigned to deparimental 
. g My Cares § 
positions, 1950-58 


July 1, | Nov. 30, 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1953 

FSO-1] 62 79 88 73 | 57 
FSOH4H 53 86 85 | 85 64 
FSR-1 0 0 2 2 12 
FSR-4i+ 0 1 0 0 1] 
FSS-1-10 54 74 79 83 | 48 
FSS-11 and bel 4 10 18 28 19 

otal 173 250 272 | 271 191 
Number in jobs GS-13 and above ‘ 116 149 150 156 | 110 


1 Awaiting Senate confirmation of FSO appointment by lateral entry under section 517 of the Foreign 
Service Act. 
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Exurstr 31 


Basic Laws AND EXECUTIVE ORDERS PERTAINING TO THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
AND Ivs ADMINISTRATION 


STATUTES 


1. Foreign Service Act of 1946 (Public Law 724, 79th Cong.), as amended. 

2. Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951 (Publie Law 233, 82d Cong.), as amended. 

3. Lump-Sum Leave Act of December 21, 1944, as amended 

4. Application of the Veterans Preference Act to the Foreign Service is not 
resolved. 

5. Public Law 733, 8lst Congress, re summary suspension and separation for 


»« 
” 
sons 


st iritv rea 

6. Employees Compensation Act of 1916, as amended by Public Law 357, 81st 
(ongress 

EXECUTIVE ORDERS 

1. Exeeutive Order 10450, as amended by Executive Order 10491, re Securitv 
requirements for Government emplovees. 

2. Executive Order 10011 of October 22, 1948, as amended, re allowances and 
differentials for service in foreign countries. 

3. Executive Order 10180, establishing special personnel procedures in the 
interest of national defense. 

4. Executive Order 9980 of July 1949, regarding fair employment practices within 
the Federal Government. 


SPECIAL LAWS AND EXECUTIVE ORDERS WHICH RELATE TO NONFOREIGN SERVICE 
PERSONNEL OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 

1. Appropriation act each year under ‘International contingencies” carries 
special authority for employment without regard to civil service and 
classification laws and for the employment of aliens. 

2. The salary of the Administrator of SCA is set by special statute not applicable 
to any other salary in the Federal service. 

3. Public Law 264, 79th Congress, as amended by Public Law 341, 81st Congress, 
re employment of personnel in United States Mission to United Nations. 

4. Public Law 584, 79th Congress (Fulbright Act) allows for appointment of 
members of the Board of Foreign Scholarships by the President on a 
without compensation basis. 

Mr. Brownson. Would it result in any great difficulty to you to 
get up the figures showing the overall strength of the Department of 
State? 

Mr. Witson. We have that in process of preparation, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have some figures which may be helpful, and which are 
contained in the letter, as I recall, of December 1. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, the committee realizes that many 
interpolations have been made, and particularly in the light of the 
Reorganization Plans 7 and 8, that will take some changes from the 
Department. 

Mr. Witson. If the Chairman will refer to the letter of December 
1—the American personnel in the Foreign Service for 1950 is shown 
as approximately 7,767 employees. For 1951 we had approximately 
8,471 Foreign Service employees; in 1952 we had approximately 
8,629, and as of—I think November 1953 we had 5,682 Foreign 
Service employees. 

Mr. Brownson. That of course is your Foreign Service. 

Mr. Witson. Yes. And that also excludes aliens, I might say. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all personnel in the Department of State 
outside the United States? 

Mr. Witson. That is all personnel in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Brownson. If we were to add that figure to your depart- 
mental figure, that is in the third paragraph. 
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Mr. Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Would that give us the total? 

Mr. Witson. That would give you the total, yes. 

Mr. Brownson. That would give the total for United States 
personnel? 

Mr. Witson. That would give the total of departmental personnel. 
Now those figures do not include alien employees. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the departmental include the people who 
formerly were with the FOA and the ILA? 

Mr. Witson. They would, I believe through June. We have 
some breakoff for the months of June and July; the month of August 
would give figures for the Department of State. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Lantaff, I think that this morning, in the 
interest of time, you relinquished a line of questioning in which you 
were interested. Would you like to continue that at this time? 

Mr. I antarr. Yes. The only one further problem which I was 
concerned with was the relationship of personnel reduction to con- 
tractual services, line items, 01 and 07. I wonder if you would like 
to comment on that? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. We have contacted our Department 
budget people and they advise us that our contractual services have 
not increased as a result of the reduction of personnel. Now, I 
believe that your comment this morning did have a bearing on another 
agency. 

Mr. Lanrarr. The only comment I had—the only case I knew of 
was the ITA. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. You are speaking solely of the State Department? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir; the budget people of the State Department 
tell me that the contractual services have not increased as a result of 
our reduction in force. 

Mr. Lantaff. That is, for fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. As compared to fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. We are operating in fiscal 1954 now. 

Mr. Lantarr. You do not have any idea from preparing the fiscal 
1955 budget whether or not any increase in contractual services 
represented by 07 is indicated to you? 

Mr. Witson. I will ask Mr. Scarritt to respond to that please. 

Mr. Scarrirr. Mr. Chairman, the Budget Office advised me that 
in the submission to the Bureau of the Budget the fiscal 1955 request 
is lower than the fiscal 1954 request for that line item in the salaries 
and expenses appropriation. 

Mr. Lantarr. For 07? 

Mr. Scarritrt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is fine. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing, I would like to compliment Mr. Wilson 
and his staff on the very excellent factual presentation that he has 
given us and the very keen concept that he seems to have of the 
personnel problems that we are concerned with. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you have any further questions, Mrs. St. 
George? 

Mrs. St. GrorcE . No, Mr. Chairman, I have no further questions. 
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I should also like to add my small tribute to what Mr. Lantaff has 
said. I think the presentation has been very illuminating and I 
think Mr. Wilson has his facts remarkably at his fingertips, con- 
sidering the short time he has been struggling on this mammoth, 
so to speak. 

Mr. Wiison. Thank you. 

Mr. Brownson. I think there was one point in Mr. Drew’s testi- 
mony concerning the presence of Foreign Service personnel in the 
Inspection Corps which I understand he would like to elaborate upon 
a little bit. Is that right, Mr. Drew? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, thank you for this opportunity. 

The statute authorizes the assignment or detail of Foreign Service 
officers as Foreign Service inspectors. We have supplemented For- 
eign Service officers by the assignment of administrative inspectors 
who occupy the position of an assistant to them. A number of 
departmental officers have transferred to the staff corps for this 
purpose. I do not know that there has been a very large number but 
it is a fact that members of the Department of State have been trans- 
ferred to the Staff Corps for assignmept as administrative inspectors 
in the inspection service. 

Mr. Brownson. The Inspection Corps is a statutory body; is it 
not? 

Mr. Drew. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you very much, Mr. Drew. 

Mr. Drew. It was established by section 681 of the Foreign Service 
Act. 

Mr. Brownson. I want to thank Mr. Wilson very much, Mr. 
Drew, and the others whose testimony has been so very helpful, and 
we compliment them on their grasp of the situation. 

The relationship of the Foreign Service to the Department of State 
has always, I understand, been in interesting area for discussion. 

In closing, I would like to quote briefly from Administration in 
Foreign Affairs, by Arthur W. MacMahon, published by the University 
of Alabama Press and copyrighted in 1953, and I quote: 

The idea of some kind of merger was supported by practice elsewhere in the 
world. The methods of 34 countries were surveyed in 1947 in a study made 


jointly by the Bureau of the Budget and the Department of State. In 29 of 
these countries, the departmental and field personnel for foreign affairs were 
interchangeable, although often only officers designated as “‘diplomatic”’ or “‘con- 
sular’’ were subject to assignment abroad. In all 29 countries the fusion was 
attended by a horizontal distinction between a higher group and a body of minor 
or auxiliary employees. In 23 of the 29 countries the combined foreign affairs 
service was ostensibly part of the general civil service. In practice, however, 
the decentralization of recruitment usually resulted in a distinctive personnel 
system for foreign affairs. France under the 1945 law that reorganized its civil 
service and provided for postentry training in the National Institute of Admin- 
istration perhaps afforded the most interesting example of the attempt to recruit 
future high officials in common for most departments. Even here the options 
opened to high-ranking student—officials and their tendency to choose foreign 
affairs as their preferred field led them fairly early into a special course of train- 
ing. In only 6 of the 29 countries was the combined foreign affairs service delib- 
erately divorced from general civil service. England was the outstanding example. 


As we adjourn this hearing, it seems clear that the present and 
proposed State Department personnel system should be evaluated in 
the setting of all the personnel systems applying to United States 
international operations. The overwhelming preponderance of the 
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approximately 27,000 United States civilians employed in foreign 
countries are employed by the Defense Department, the State De- 
partment, the Foreign Operations Administration, and the United 
States Information Agency. At present each of these agencies oper- 
ates under different personnel authorities and different statutory pro- 
visions, Executive orders, or regulations pertaining to personnel. 

At the same time, I am sure we must bear in mind that a large 
portion of United States personnel engaged in United States inter- 
national operations, of course, are employed in the United States. 
Here also each agency has its own personnel authorities operating 
under various provisions of the United States Civil Service and Foreign 
Service laws and regulations and with varying degrees of supervision 
and review by the Civil Service Commission and State Department. 

Some diversity is desirable, of course, since personnel authority is 
an attribute of program responsibility which is assigned by statute 
and Executive order to different agencies, and we hope that this hearing 
will eventually prove to have aided the deve lopment of appropriate 
personnel procedures in the future. The subcommittee’s interest, | 
may say, will be a continuing one in this very important area. 

We are very appreciative of the cooperation which we have enjoyed 
from the Department of State in the past and anticipate the same 
friendly relationship in our contacts in the future. 

Mr. Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. The hearing is adjourne me 

(Thereupon, at 4 p. m., Friday, December 4, 1953, the hearing was 
adjourned.) 
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Exursit 1 


DrrectivE To IMPROVE THE PERSONNEL PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE AND THE UNIFIED FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE UNITED STATES 


I. GENERAL EXPLANATION 


This is a directive to improve the personnel systems and personnel management 
of the departmental and foreign services. The course of action outlined below 
stems from the findings and recommendations of the Secretary’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Personnel. This course of action is designed to improve personnel 
management primarily by administrative adjustments. It is consistent with the 
objectives advocated by the Advisory Committee but does not at this time go as 
far as the program recommended by the Committee. 





II. PRINCIPAL OBJECTIVES AND BASIC APPROACH 


The principal objectives of this directive are to 

1. Obtain, develop, and maintain an experienced and versatile career 
service capable of meeting the present and future needs of the Department 
and the Foreign Service of the United States in the conduct of foreign affairs 
and to provide means for quickly supplementing this staff whenever condi- 
tions require temporary or permanent expansion of personnel. 

2. Make maximum use of the skills and abilities of departmental and 
Foreign Service personnel and broaden the range of their usefulness through 
training and developmental] programs. 

3. Ehminate inequities in the treatment of certain categories of Foreign 
Service employees. 

4. Increase through voluntary means the flexible use of domestic and 
Foreign Service personnel interchangeably between overseas and domestic 
assignments, including a greater interchange with other Government agencies 
concerned with foreign affairs and increased utilization in the Foreign Service 
of qualified persons not now in the Government by means of lateral appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Service Reserve. 

5. Establish and maintain uniformly high standards in all phases of per- 
sonnel management. 

115 
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These objectives should be accomplished basically by administrative adjust- 
ments under the present Foreign Service Act of 1946 and in the departmental 
personnel system, supplemented by legislative measures. The administration of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946 should be adjusted so as to supply a substantially 
increased number of trained and experienced officers for present and future needs 
of the Government in the conduct of foreign affairs. Concurrently, the admin- 
istration of the departmental personnel system should give particular emphasis 
to developing a larger staff of persons willing and qualified to serve at home and 
abroad 

Achievement of these objectives will provide an informed basis for possible 
further integration in the future of the departmental and foreign services under 
an improved personnel career system and for utilizing this system for staffing 
additional civilian overseas activities of the United States Government. 


Ill. ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY 


The Director of Personnel is hereby authorized and directed to develop and 
recommend to the Deputy Under Secretary for administration implementing 
instructions and drafts of legislation and to take such other action within estab- 
lished delegations of authority as is necessary to accomplish the action steps 
outlined in IV below. Policy and procedural changes affecting the Foreign Service 
will be submitted to the Board of the Foreign Service. 


IV. SPECIFIC IMPROVEMENT STEPS 


The steps set forth below should be taken without delay to improve and 
strer hen the personnel management of the departmental and foreign services. 
A. Estimate of personne l re quireme nts 


Subject to the limitations imposed by a state of national emergency of indefinite 
duration, the types, levels and numbers of personnel that will be required by the 





Depar nt of State and the unified Foreign Service of the United States for the 
col ct of f ign affairs of the Government should be estimated for each of the 

» year nd for a longer period if practicable. This estimate should be used 
us a genera de in developing both short-and long-range progr.ms for recruit- 





ment, training, promotion and assignment of departmental and Foreign Service 


B Exc har je program 

The scope of the present exchange program should be stepped up for an in- 
definite period with particular reference to: (1) the inclusion on a voluntary basis 
of departmental employees occupying positions in which overseas experience is 
sential or desirable and, (2) the inclusion on a voluntary basis of employees 
of other agencies in numbers adequate to meet the needs of such agencies. Asa 
consequence, there should be an increase in the number of assignments of Foreign 
Service personnel to the Department and to other agencies 

The performance records of participants in this program should adequately 
recognize the added experience acquired by all such officers. 
c. R witment 

More vigorous and far-reaching recruitment efforts should be undertaken both 
for the departmental and foreign services, using as a basis the projection of 
personnel needs referred to in item A. In recruiting persons for positions in the 
Department for which dual service at home and abroad is desirable, every effort 
shall be made to employ persons who are qualified and willing to serve abroad. 

Departmental and Foreign Service recruitment activities should be closely 
coordinated and to the extent possible recruitment standards should be devised 
for types of work common to the two services. 





e 


¢ 


D. Separation of unfit employees 

Departmental and Foreign Service employees whose records clearly indicate 
that, after an adequate opportunity, they are incapable of meeting performance 
requirements should be separated. Full use should be made of the probationary 
period in this connection. 


E. Additional improvements in Foreign Service personnel management 


1. Completion and use of personnel categories.—Appointments to the Foreign 
Service and subsequent assignments and use of personnel should be made in 
accordance with the following: 
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a. The Foreign Service staff category should be sharply reorganized in line 
with the intent of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 and in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee concerning the functions of a 
Clerical and Technical Branch. As a consequence the staff category should be 
used primarily to perform technical, technical-administrative, clerical, and other 
closely related functions. Both permanent and temporary appointments may be 
made to the staff category as the needs of the Service require. 

b. The Foreign Service reserve category should be sharply redefined so that 
it is in fact the temporary appointment vehicle for supplementing the Foreign 
Service officer category. In this connection the Foreign Service Act of 1946 
should be amended to extend the period of service of a reserve officer from 4 
years to 5 years. The reserve category should be used to perform work which 
the Foreign Service officer category is insufficiently staffed to handle; to carry 
out special projects or programs of a temporary or emergency nature; to help in 
the initial staffing of new or expanded programs of a continuing nature; for the 
present exchange program; and as a means of enabling other agencies to tempo- 
rarily assign personnel to the Service under a positive interagency exchange 
program to be worked out with those agencies. Concurrently, the reserve cate- 
gory should not be used to staff activities normally performed by the Foreign 
Service staff category. 

ec. In keeping with the Foreign Service Act of 1946, the Foreign Service officer 
category should be built to the strength necessary and used as the vehicle for 
staffing those executive and professional functions of a continuing nature which 
the Advisory Committee recommended be staffed by a Foreign Affairs Officer 
Branch. 

2. Frpansion of the Foreign Service officer category.—a. The appointment of 
class 6 Foreign Service officers should be substantially increased to support the 
larger corps of Foreign Service officers. 

b. Lateral entry into the Foreign Service officer category should be substantially 
increased in accord with the provisions of section 517 of the Foreign Service Act 





of 1946 but by the following liberalized measur 

(1) The present percentage limitations on the number of vacancies that can 
be filled by lateral entry should be removed for the next 3 years The number 
of vacancies to be established should take into account such additional needs for 
Foreign Service officers as may be required by the Government generally and for 
which the requisite funds can be secured. 

(2) Positive efforts should be made to induce qualified departmental and 


Foreign Service reserve and staff personnel to compete for appointment under 
section 517. 

(3) For each person appointed as a Foreign Service officer under section 517, 
a corresponding increase should be made in the authorized strength of the FSO 
category so as to assure maintenance of adequate promotional opportunities for 
Foreign Service officers presently employed. 

(4) Candidates appointed as Foreign Service officers under these provisions 
should meet a standard with respect to experience, performance, and other evi- 
dences of qualifications which, in the aggregate, is comparable to the average of 
the Foreign Service officer class to which appointment is made. 

(5) Section 413 (b) of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 should be amended to 
permit persons appointed as a Foreign Service officer to receive salary at any one 
of the rates provided for the class to which they are appointed. 

3. Curtailment of staff officer appointments.—There should be a gradual curtail- 
ment in the appointment of permanent Foreign Service staff officers for work 
which should be performed by Foreign Service officers or Foreign Service reserve 
officers. This should be accomplished as rapidly as the other categories can be 
expanded to meet normal replacement needs; but without prejudicing compelling 
or emergency requirements for staffing expanded program activities of a continuing 
nature. 

4. Examination and selection—Assure that the methods of examination and 
selection of personnel for all levels and all categories are consistent with the needs 
of the Department and the unified Foreign Service. In filling positions in labor, 
agriculture, and commercial categories, the qualifications standards to be applied 
will be developed in consultation with the member agencies of competence. 

5. Assignment.—(a) Improved methods should be devised for the assignment, 
development and utilization of personnel, including provisions for more realistic 
post complements and, to the extent practicable, elimination of excessively short 
tours of duty at any post. 
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(6) As soon as additional qualified staff are available, increased use should be 
made of Foreign Service personnel in staffing special missions and programs in the 
foreign affairs field and delegations to international organizations. 

6. Training.—Present training programs and efforts should be maintained and 
expanded if possible, with particular reference to such fields as international secu- 
rity, psychological warfare, civil affairs, and intelligence. 

Increased emphasis should be placed on a positive program of executive 


developme nt 





7 Promotion. The present promotion system based on re gular and systematic 
evaluation of employee qualifications should be continued and_ strengthened 
Adequate provision should be made for meritorious promotions Foreign Service 
officers who develop occupational or area specialization should have promotional 
opportunities equal to those of general officers Kxecutive abilitv should be given 
full recognition in selecting officers for promotion to positions of leadership ai 
command 

8. Pay and related benefit ary differentials for service at hardship posts 
should be extended on an equal basis to all American personnel] 


b) Legislation should be secured providing for an improved salary schedule 
and pay plan. The present separate schedules for the Foreign Service officer and 
staff categories should be integrated into a single schedule which will reflect 
reduction in the number of staff corps classes and an increase in the number of 
FSO classes 

( Legislation should be sought to place permanent Foreign Service staff per- 
sonnel under the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability Svstem to the extent 
that actuarial and related studies make this feasibk Exeept for purposes of 
disability retirement, future extra retirement credit for service at unhealthful 
posts should be eliminated when salary differentials for service at hardship posts 
are extended to all American personne! 

d) The Foreign Service leave system should be reexamined and consideratio1 
should be given to adjusting present leave benefits in the case of persons assigned 
to the United States to correspond more closely to leave benefits currently accru- 
ing to departmental employees 

9. Selection-out A selection-out process should be retained for the Foreign 
Service and should be used to retire from the service those who fail to meet per- 
formance requirements and those whose usefulness has become so marginal as to 
undulv inhibit the advancement of more able « mployees 

10. Emergency provisions Provision should be made for the Secretary, when- 
ever he determines an emergency to exist, to: 

a) Reeall any retired Foreign Service officer to active service. 

b Make temporary promotions in all categories of personne l. 

c) Extend the period of service of a reserve officer for an additional 2 years 
beyond the proposed 5 years maximum based on an extraordinary and compelling 
need in connection with a specific project. 

d) Extend the period of service that an officer or employee of the Foreign 
Service may serve in the United States, not to exceed 1 additional year, based on 
an extraordinary and compelling need in connection with a specific project. 





F., Additional improvements in departmental service personnel management 

1. Dual service positions.—Positions in the departmental service for which over- 
seas experience is an essential or highly desirable qualification should be identified. 
To the extent that it is practical to do so, these positions should be filled by persons 
possessing this qualification 

2. Recruitment and selection Consistent with the difficulties imposed by the 
national mobilization effort and in the interest of building for the future, a maxi- 
mum effort should be made to increase the employment of promising junior officers 
for the departmental service. In this connection, programs of intern training 
should be continued and strengthened in close coordination with entrance level 
requirements for the Foreign Service. 

3. Promotion.—Positive steps should be taken to develop an improved promo- 
tional system for the departmental service which will assure periodic evaluation 
of emplovee fitness for promotion. 

4. Training and career development. a) Efforts should be made to develop 
further training and career development programs for the departmental service. 
Legislation should be secured to enable departmental officers to receive training 
at Government expense in the same manner that Foreign Service personnel now 
receive training. 
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(b) Increased emphasis should be placed on the executive development pro- 
gram, with particular reference to broadening the range of experience and com- 
petence of junior departmental and Foreign Service officers through training and 
work assignment rotation. 

5. Turnover. Efforts should be made to reduce voluntary turnover of well- 
qualified personnel by improved placement and full utilization of employee skills 
and abilities. 

V. GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Appropriate officers of the Department should be kept advised of progress 
toward achievement of the objective of an improved personnel system. 

The Director of Personnel should arrange on an informal basis to obtain ad- 
visory assistance from other departments represented on the Board of the Foreign 
Service and from appropriate officers of the Department as will help him implement 
this directive. ‘These arrangements should be considered as supplementary to 
(and not in lieu of) established procedures governing the advisory functions of 
the Board of the Foreign Service with respect to the personnel management 
of the Foreign Service. Maximum participation of other interested agencies in 
interagency bodies should be encouraged. 

Employees should be kept informed periodically of important developments 
affecting their interests. 

The continuing administration of the personnel program should be adjusted 
to conform to directives and instructions issued to implement the policies ex- 
pressed in this directive. 

The planning staff in the Office of Personnel should be strengthened to the full 
extent that this will facilitate the adjustments called for in this directive. This 
staff should include representatives of departmental personnel and of the Foreign 
Service and should consult with other Government agencies which rely upon the 
support of the Foreign Service abroad. 

The limited legislation needed to accomplish the above improvements should be 
drafted and made ready for submission to the Congress no later than May 1, 1951. 
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Exuipir 19 
REMOVALS FOR Cavsi FOREIGN SERVI 
A UTHORITII 


Foreign Service Act of 1946 (Publie Law 





me tv to regulate duties, functions, and obligations of pe rsonnel. 
635 of Foreign Service Act Foreign Service officer, class 6, separation 

during probationary period. 

3. Section 637 of Foreign Service Act Foreign Service off r above class 6 
separation for unsatisfactory performance of duty. 

1. Section 6388 of Foreign Service Act—Foreign Servite officer, separation tor 
misconduct or malfeasance. 

5. Section 651 of Foreign Service Act—Foreign Service staff, separation for 
unsatisfactory performance of duties. 

6. Section 652 of Foreign Service Act Foreign Servic staff separation for 
misconduct or malfeasance 

PROCEDURES 

1. Miscond ict, malfeasance, or unsatisfactor performance rf le probation 


1) Grounds: Misconduct, malfeasance, or unsatisfactory performance of duty 


2) Notification: Notified in writing of charges, legal authoritv, right to reply, 
time and place of hearing, right to attend hearing and present information, to be 
accompanied by representative 

(3) Reply: 30 days to respond to charges and prepare defense. 

(4) Hearing: Before hearing panel of Board of Foreign Service (findings and 
recommendation of the Board of Foreign Service statutory advisory board 
then submitted to Secretar 


(5) Final action: Emplovee notified of decision of Secretary 


Qo 
« 


Disqua fication during probation FSO-6, permanent o nde fir le FSS d irung 

jirst 2 years 
(1) Grounds: Lack of fitness and suitability for Foreign Service, evidenced in 
performance, efficiency, adaptability, dependability, ete., plus (for FSO—-6 only 
nonrecommended for promotion by three selection boards 

2 Warning Employee must be informed of shortcomings, given opportunity 
to improve, 

(3) Report: If no improvement, a special efficiency report sent to Department 
with recommendation. 

(4) Action: ! Separation is authorized and reviewed by Director of PER. 

(5) Notification: Written notification with reasons at least 30 days’ advance. 

(6) Reply or appeal: No provision, but in practice replies and appeals receive 
administrative consideration. 


’ PERFORMANCE RATING IN DEPARTMENT OF STATE—FOREIGN SERVICE 
Authoritv: The Foreign Service Act of 1946, amended (sec. 611). Volume I, 
part IV, section 570 of the Foreign Service Manual. 
Coverage: All employees of the State Department who are members of the 
‘ 


Foreign Service. 

Purposes: To objectively evaluate the performance of each officer and employee 
of the Foreign Service with reference to character, ability, conduct, quality of 
work, industry, experience, dependability and general usefulness including their 
contributions to efficiency and economy (sec. 611 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, amended). The rating plan shall be as simple as consistent with objective 
and reliable efficiency reporting and shall provide 

1) That the performance requirements for each position be made known to 
the incumbent. 
2) That performance be fairly appraised in relation to such requirements. 


3) That supervisors periodically appraise all employees under their super- 





vision as to how well they are doing and, where indicated, how they may 
improve. 





A reinstated veteran has right to retention for year, unl eparated for 
NOTE Removals for other causes such as security under Public Law 733, Sist ¢ nd cuti 
Order 10450, separation of alien clerks and consul ( it ele t und eC 
633 or 634 of t Foreign Service Act e not covered in th m I I ce I 
alike to veterans and nonveterar 


$3456—54 12 
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} For strengthening supervisor-emplovee relationships. 
_ (5) That officers and employees may be kept currently advised of his per- 
formance and pro ptly tihed of his performance rating. 
Rating levels: Each officer and employee of the Foreign Service is assigned 
1 of 6 overall ratings. These six descriptive statements reflect graduated levels of 
performance ranging fro Unsatisfactory” to “Outstanding.’’ They are as 
follows 
Performal n many important respects fails to meet requirements. 
Performance meets most requirements but is deficient in several re- 
pects 


Performance clearly meets all requirements. 

Performance ¢learly exceeds basic requirements. 

Performance in every important respect is superior and there is no 
weakness in any material respect. 

Performance in every respect is outstanding and there is no weakness 
in any re spect. 

Types and frequency of ratings 

Regular rating—Once each vear. 

Interim rating— Whenever there is a major change in the duties performed, 
a transfer from the post of the person supervising the position, or a transfer 
from the post of the person being rated. 

Probationary rating—Subsequent to the 18th month and prior to the 21st 
month of a probationary employee’s appointment. Probationary ratings 
include the principal officer’s recommendation as to whether the probationer 
should be retained in the Service. 

Rating by Foreign Service inspectors—At such time as the post is inspected 
by a Foreign Service inspector (usually once every 2 years). 

Annual end-user summary-reports—Prepared by Washington end-users of 
the work products submitted by individual Foreign Service personnel and 
submitted annually. 

Rating form: Devised by agencvy—Form includes (1) identification and analysis 
of position held by ratee; (2) objective appraisal of personal qualities; (3) an 
individual evaluation of those factors believed essential to all Foreign Service 
personnel +) proficiency in foreign languages; (5) rating level assigned; and 
(6) narrative appraisal of specific aspects of performance. 

Basis of performance rating: 

1) Performance requirements for individual positions shall be known to 
both employee and supervisor. 

(2) The performance requirements used for the performance rating shall 
be those in effect at the time performance was rendered. 

3) No rating should be made regarding a work requirement with which 
the officer or employee could not have been reasonably assumed to have been 
aware or to have been given a fair opportunity to meet. 

(4) The highest (outstanding) or lowest (unsatisfactory) overall rating 
must be supported in writing. 

(5) No predetermined distribution of ratings or arbitrary controls. 

Approval and notice of ratings: All ratings including those reflecting ‘‘Unsat- 
isfactory” and ‘‘Outstanding” performance must be approved by 1eviewing 
officials, including postreview panels as well as by technicians upon their receipt 
by the Department. The contents of the rating are discussed with the ratee 
at the time of the rating 

Use of rating: Performance ratings provide the basis for the program of man- 
power utilization in the Foreign Service including the following personnel actions: 
Promotion 
Transfer and reassignment. 

Separation 
Disciplinary action. 
Retention 

(6) Periodic step-increases in salary. 

(7) Training 

Appeal of ratings: Performance records of Foreign Service personnel are 
reviewed by selection boards and review panels convened by the Department. 
In those instances where an officer or employee disagrees with any portion of 
a performance rating he may submit a statement of rebuttal and such additional 
evidence as he desires for incorporation in his performance record. Since the 
selection boards or review panels review the entire 1ecord, this action, in practice, 
serves as the appeal procedure in the Foreign Service: 

Time limits: None established. 


oe 
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EXHIBIT 20A 
REMOVALS FOR CAUSE IN DEPARTMENT OF Strat! DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE 
AUTHORITIES 
(Pertaining to State Department employees not in the Foreign Service 


1. Section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, as amended by Public Law 623, 80th 
Congress (5 U.S. C. 652). 


: 2. Part 9 of the Commission’s regulations 
) 3. Section 6.4 of the Civil Service Rule VI, as amended by Executive Order 


No. 10463 of June 25, 1943. 
4. Section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amended (5 U.S.C 
851, et seq.). 
. PROCEDURES 


A. Nonveterans, serving in competitive or excepted positions 

1.%All nonveterans who have completed a probationary period and are serving 
under other than temporary appointments (sec. 6 of act of August 24, 1912, and 
pt. 9 of CSC Regulations): 

(1) Grounds: Removals must be for such cause as will promote the 
efficiency of the service. 

(2) Notification to employee: Written notification to employee of the 
proposed removal and specific reasons for action required. 

(3) Right to reply: Employee must be given reasonable time to answer. 

(4) Right to consideration of reply: Employee’s reply to (2) above must 
be considered. 

(5) Final notification of removal: Employee must be given a written 
decision containing the reasons for action taken and its effective date. 

(6) Appeal: Employee may not appeal to the Civil Service Commission 
on the sufficiency of the reasons for removal. However, Commission can 
investigate and recommend corrective action 

(a) if the prescribed procedure has not been followed; or 

(b) if employee alleges the removal was made for political reasons or 
resulted from discrimination because of race, religion, color, or national 
origin, 

(7) Hearing: In diseretion of agency. 

2. Nonveterans serving under temporary appointments or probationary or 
trial period—Notification to employee: Those serving probationary or trial 
period, notification in writing with reasons; temporary employees, mere notice is 
sufficient to effect removal. 

3. Nonveterans who have completed a trial period and are serving without 
competitive status under other than temporary appointments (Rights obtained 





t through pt. 9 of the Commission’s regulations): The procedures are the same as 


in 1 above 

1. Nonveterans serving in competitive positions at the time their positions 
were or are placed in schedules A. B. or C: The procedures are the same as in 
either 1 or 2 above, as applicable. 

. 5. Nonveterans appointed to schedule B position : rights obtained thr ugh 
pt. 9 of Commission’s regulations, based on E. O. 10463 of June 25, 1953.): Non- 
veterans serving in schedule B positions having a competitive status, regardless 
of the manner in which they may have been appointed to the schedule B position, 
are entitled to substantially the same procedures as in either 1 or 2 above, as 
applicable. 


B. Veterans serving in competitive or excepted positions 
1. All veterans serving under other than temporary appointments, either in 
competitive positions who have completed a probationary or trial period, or vet- 
erans in excepted positions who have completed 1 year of current continuous 
employment (sec. 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amended 
(1) Grounds: Removal must be for such cause as will promote the effi- 
ciency of the service 
(2) Notifiestion to employee: Written notice to employee of the proposed 
removal and specific reasons for action must be given to him at least 30 days 
in advance 
(3) Right to reply: Employee must be given reasonable time to answer. 
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1) Right to consideration of reply: Employee’s reply to (2) above must 
cc siaered 
5) I otification of remo Employee must be given a written 


on containing reasons for action taken and its effective date, and advising 


that he is entitled to appeal the removal to the Civil Service Commission. 
6) Appeal: Appeal to Civil Service Commission covers sufficiency of the 
isons, as well as the procedures The decision of the Commission is 


mandatory 


7) Hearing: As a matter of right before Civil Service Commission. 





2. Veterans serving under temporary appointment or who have not completed 
a vear of current continuous employment |) Notification to employee: Mere 
notice is sufficient to effect removal of veterans other than those covered in l above. 

J Re Is f cau 1 irity under Public Law 733, & Cong., and Executive 
Or 4 removal of h g ¢ ling inder sec of the Administr e Procedures Act, June 11, 
1946, ¢ = ¢ 0, and others are not covered in this Material, 


PERFORMANCE RATING IN DEPARTMENT OF STATE—DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE 
Pertaining to State Department employees not in the Foreign Service 


Authority 

The Performance Rating Act of 1950, Public Law 873, 81st Congress 

Civil Service Commission standards for agency performance rating plans, 
chapter P4, Federal Personnel Manual 

Department of State performance rating plan approved by the Civil 
Service Commission 

Civil Service Commission regulations, part 31, Performance Rating Boards 
of Review, chapter Z1, page 359, Federal Personnel Manual 

Coverage: All employees of the State Department except those in the Foreign 
Service (sec (b) (4) of Performance Rating Act). 

Purposes » recognize the merits of officers and employees and their contri- 
butions to efficiency and economy (sec. 3 of Performance Rating Act). Plans 
shall be as simple as possible and shall provide 

1) that proper performance requirements be made known to all officers 
and employees; 


that performance be fairly appraised in relation to such requirements; 


, 


2 
TT 


3) for the use of appraisals to improve the effectiveness of employee per- 
formance; 
1) for strengthening supervisor-employee relationships; and 
5) that each officer and employee be kept currently advised of his perform- 
ance and promptly notified of his performance rating (sec. 5 of Performance 
tating Act 
Rating levels: Satisfactory, unsatisfactory, and outstanding (sec. 6 of Per- 
formance Rating Act 
Types and frequency of ratings 
Entrance rating—given when employee is first assigned to a position or 
upon change in series, class, or grade 
tegular rating—based on performance and made 6 months after employee 
is assigned and on the anniversary of the 6-month rating 
Unofficial—made to supplement official rating in cases where supervision 
changes (State Department performance rating plan under CSC standards). 
tating form: Devised by agency Main features are (1) statement of accuracy 
of job description, (2) statement of job work requirements, (3) nerrative appraisal, 
1) rating level assigned, (5) recommendations for employee’s development, and 
6) emplovee’s signatures signifying discussions of ratings with him and receipt of 
rating State Department performance rating plan under CSC standards.) 
Basis of performance rating: 





1. Work requirements arrived at through discussion between supervisor 
and emplovee (State Department performance rating plan under CSC stand- 
ards 

2. Performance rating requirements used in appraisal shall be those in 
effect at the time performance was rendered (CSC standards). 

3. No rating made regarding any work requirement not known by em- 
ployee or which he has not been given fair opportunity to meet (CSC stand- 
ards 

4. “Outstanding” and “ Unsatisfactory”’ ratings must be supported in writ- 


ing (CSC standards 
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5. No ‘‘Unsatisfactory”’ rating without 90-dav prior warning and 1 
able opportunity to demonstrate satisfactory performance ] 
ance Rating Act) 

6. No predetermined distribution of ratings or arbitrary co 





sec. 6 of 


ontro CS\ 
standards 

7. No secret method or process (Csé standards 

Approval and notice of ratings: 

“Satisfactory” and ‘‘ Unsatisfactory” ratings—approval by rating and 
reviewing officials. Notice is given to employee by giving him a copy of 
the rating with justification, if any. 

Outstanding” ratings—approval by performance rating committee. No- 


tice by copy of rating with justification and memorandum of congratulations 
signed by the Secretary of State (State Department performance rating plan). 
Use of ratings: 
1. ‘‘ Unsatisfactory” rating shall serve as basis for removal from position 

(sec. 6 of Performance Rating Act). 

2. Retention preference (sec. 12 of the Veterans Preference Act; sec. 20.2 
(h) and sec. 20.4 (d) (1) of Retention Preference Regulations) 
3. Disciplinary action (State Department performance rating plan). 
4. Periodic within-grade salary increases (title VII of the Classification 
Act). , 
5. Promotions (State Department performance rating plan 
Appeal of ratings: 

Appeal bodies: 

Performance Rating Committee of Department of State, appointed 
by Chief of Division of Departmental Personnel (State Department 
performance rating plan under sec. 7 (a) of Performance Rating Act). 

Performance Rating Board of Review, one member designated by 
agency, one member designated by agency employees, and chairman 
designated by Civil Service Commission (sec. 7 (b) of Performance 
Rating Act). 

Time limits: All appeals must be initiated within 30 days of date employee is 
Officially notified of rating (State Department performance rating plan as 
to committee, CSC regulations as to board 

Appeal rights: 

‘Unsatisfactory’ ratings must be appealed first to committee, then 
to board. 

“Satisfactory” ratings may be appealed either to committee or to the 
board but not to both (see. 7 (c) of Performance Rating Act). 





EXHIBIT 26 


Starr MemMoraANpDuM—Brier Survey oF Mason RECOMMENDATIONS SINCE 1946 
PERTAINING TO THE STRUCTURE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT’S PERSONNEL 
SYSTEM. 


A. HOOVER COMMISSION 


The first Hoover Commission on organization made the following recommenda- 
tion in February 1949: 


“Recommendation No. 20 


‘The personnel in the permanent State Department establishment in Wash- 
ington and the personnel of the Foreign Service above certain levels should be 
amalgamated over a short period of years into a single Foreign Affairs Service 
obligated to serve at home or overseas and constituting a safeguarded career 
group administered separately from the general civil service. (Reservation: 
While concurring generally in this recommendation because of the administrative 
advantages of consolidating the two services, I think that it is of crucial importance 
that this process not be permitted to operate so as to destroy the morale or spirit 
of either group. James Forrestal.)”’ 

In support of this reeommendation the Commission said: 

“This division of forces between a Foreign Service centering on a separate corps 
of officers, mostly stationed abroad but partly in key positions in W ashington, 
and a group of employees who work chiefly at home is a source of serious friction 
and increasing inefficiency. Such a division of personnel in foreign affairs has 
been abandoned in all but a handful of countries. Among those in which it still 
exists, the United States is the only great power.” 


lo 
ifs 
I 
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In explanation of its recommendation that the consolidated Foreign Affairs 
Service should be administered separately from the general civil service, called 
attention to the changes that had been recommended in the civil service system 
which would require time to effectuate fully and then said: 

‘Consequently it is believed that the two reorganizations should for the present 
proceed on separate bases but that the top officials in both systems should keep 
in close touch with each other so that the guiding principles in both readjustments 
are not at variance. 

The Commission recommended a flexible system so that qualified personnel 
from elsewhere in the executive branch and from outside the Government could 
be drawn upon freely and so that members of the proposed Foreign Affairs Service 
could transfer to positions elsewhere in the Government. Further, the Com- 
mission stated: 

“The present civil service personnel of the State Department should enter the 
consolidated service on application and oral examination. This process must 
take into account the needs of the single service for personnel with special as well 
as general aptitudes, including certain aptitudes of primary importance in the 
Department at home as contrasted with the missions overseas.” 

With respect to rigidities or stratifications within the consolidated service, the 
Commission said: 

‘“* * * the general, special, and staff personnel categories suggested in the task 
force report should be utilized as tools in personnel administration and not as 
rigid compartments to which considerations of caste and perquisites become 
attached.”’ 

Finally the Commission said with respect to the administration of the new 
service: 

“The consolidated service should not be self-administered but subject to direc- 
tion and inspection of the Secretary. For purposes of recruitment, examination, 
promotion, retirement, and inspection, the Secretary should have authority to 
set up special boards to assist him in an advisory capacity.” 


B. ROWE-RAMSPECK-DE COURCY COMMITTEE 


As a direct result of these Hoover Commission recommendations the Secretary of 
State appointed in December 1949 an Advisory Committee on Personnel to study the 
questions raised in more detail and to advise on improving the personnel program. 
This committee consisted of James H. Rowe, Jr., a member of the Hoover Com- 
mission, Robert Ramspeck, former Member of Congress and later Chairman of 
the United States Civil Service Commission, and William E. De Courcy, United 
States Foreign Service. This committee’s report was submitted in July 1950 but 
not released till March 1951 at the time of the issuance of the State Department’s 
directive which expressed the Department’s views on the recommendations that 
had been made and stated the action which the Department was taking and 
intended to take. 

The major recommendations of the Rowe report, to the present interests of the 
subcommittee, were: 

1. “There should be a single, but flexible, personnel system for the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service instead of the separate systems that exist at 
present.” 


Explanation 

“The committee rejected the possibility of limiting the proposed single personnel 
system to only the Foreign Service and those positions in the Department for which 
dual experience at home and abroad is essential or desirable. Such an arrange- 
ment would, in effect, be a compromise and would continue separate personnel 
systems and administration.” 

2. ‘‘The personnel system should be established outside the framework of the 
present civil-service system.” 


Explanation 

“Tf and when an improved civil-service system provides a personnel framework 
for the Department of State that permits flexibility and innovation, consideration 
could be given at that time to including the unified service under the general 
Civil Service.” 

‘“* * * Tt should be a career service, nonpolitical in character. The personnel 
policies of the new service should be in harmony with civil-service policies and 
positions where practicable. The Department should make arrangements with 
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the Civil Service Commission to enable foreign affairs employees to acquire 
civil-service status in the interest of a flexible Government transfer system.”’ 
3. “The framework of the unified personnel system should consist of the 

following: 
‘“‘(a) Alien employees. 
““(b) Consular agents. 
‘“‘(c) Employees in the foreign-affairs service; 

““(1) Foreign affairs-officer group. 

(2) Foreign-affairs clerical and technical group.” 


Explanation 


* 


“The foreign affairs-officer group would include generalists and program 
or functional specialists, but would exclude technicians in a narrow sense.” 

“The present Foreign Service Reserve should not be retained as a separate 
category in the new basic legislation. Such persons should be given limited- 
duration appointments in the proper group, as outlined above.” 

4. “‘The unified personnel system should meet the needs of other departments 
and agencies of the Government having a concern in foreign relations.” 

Notre.—Apparently the committee meant by this recommendation that there 
should be a unified United States overseas service under the central administrative 
control of the Secretary of State. So far as the relation between foreign affairs 
personnel in State Department positions and in other agencies dealing with foreign 
affairs, the committee recommended easing and fostering interchanges between 
the unified foreign affairs service and these other systems. 

5. ‘‘The unified personnel system should be established by statute. 

Nore.—The Committee recommended the following statutory safeguards: 

( 1 ) Protection of the personnel system from political and other favoritism 
and pressure. 

(2) Establishment of a career system in the field of foreign affairs. 

(3) Establishment of the Foreign Affairs Service outside of the Federal 
civil service system, but with provision for employees in the Foreign Affairs 
Service to acquire civil-service status. 

‘“‘(4) Provision for lateral entry into the Foreign Affairs Service at any 
level. 

““(5) Determination of a salary schedule. 

(6) Provision for a retirement system.”’ 

6. “Provision should be made for lateral entry into the middle and higher 
grades of the foreign affairs officer group, as required by the best interests of 
the Department.” 


Transitional recommendations 


“The following should be undertaken with a minimum of delay”’: 

a. “certain specified studies 

b. “Identify those positions in the Department for which dual experience 
is essential or desirable and see to it that as many of these positions as possible 
are filled by persons with overseas experience, including, as a consequence, 
the assignment of more Foreign Service people to the Department. 

c. ‘“* * * develop and apply standards to determine the suitability for 
service overseas of departmental people willing to serve abroad, starting with 
those serving in positions for which overseas experience is essential or 
desirable.”’ 

d. sy the nen, - staff between Wash ington and the field and 


with other departments of the Government + 
Findings 
1. ‘‘There are too many variations in the several personnel systems being ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of State at the present time These differences are 


reflected in the operation of three systems for American employees of the Foreign 
Service and variation in personnel practices as between Foreign Service and de- 


partmental people The latter come under the civil service system which differs 
in almost every important respect from the Foreign Service svstems These differ- 
ences have not made for efficient management; moreover, they have created cer- 
tain morale problems by providing permaner tly unequal cond of employ- 
ment and status for people doing similar work.”’ 

2. “There is an insufficient interchange between peopl t Department and 


people in field establishments 
3. “The committee found that there is considerable similarity 


occupations in the depart nental and toreign ser ces, Making t possib to <6 























PARTMENTAL PERSONNEL PRACTICES 
mat Ove f both services interchangeably Studies prepared by the 
( ( l licat i are about 1,500 departmental positions for 
\ cl experience is ntial or desirable.’ 

| | found i practice the intended arcation between 
Fore Service and staff officer categories has broken down. The two groups 

erlap one another to a very ubstantial degree in the political, economic, con- 

ar, and public-affairs programs.’ 

5 It i lifficult for the committee to understand why so few lateral appoint- 


ave been made under section 517 as compared with the number of ap- 


pointments made at all levels the Foreign Service staff category.” 


C. DEPARTMENTAL DIRECTIVE OF MARCH 1951 


In general, the Department decided to retain side by side the Foreign Service 
system and the civil service system but to “‘achieve partial integration of the two 
services by increasing the supply of persons available and qualifie d for service at 
home and abroad igning more departmental (CS) employees abroad 
and more Foreign Service personnel to the Department through an expanded 


ae 





exchange program ; 

It was stated that “the Department is not convinced that complete integration 
is either desirable or practicable.’”’ However, the ‘‘Department’s ay pproach * * * 
does not reject a more complete integration as an ultimate possibility.’ ’ Further, 
‘The administration of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 should be adjusted so as 
to supply a substantially increased number of trained and experienced officers for 
present and future needs of the Government in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
Concurrently, the administration of the departmental personnel system should 
give particular emphasis to developing a larger staff of persons willing and quali- 
fied to serve at home and abroad.” 

The - Departme nt’s announced plan had the following features: 


1. “‘* * * The FSO category is to be regarded as the primary vehicle for 
staffing the executive and professional overseas functions of a continuing nature 
* * * Through a liberalized later: — try program FSR, FSS, and departmental 


officers will be taken into the FSO cate gid 

‘The FSR category is to be use dasa temporary appointment vehicle for sup- 
plementing the FSO branch’ (primarily for civil service person el in Department 
who are unable to assume obligation for dual service for a protracted period and 
to meet the needs for overseas experience of personnel in other agencies). 

2. “‘We will use the personnel system for the Foreign Service to staff an in- 
creasingly large number of positions (departmental) for which continuing service 
at home and abroad is desirable. 

“Tn addition, we will increase the number of departmental people with over- 
seas experience but who are unable to assume the ole ations of dual service for a 
protracte ee period — an expanded exchange — um.”’ 

3. “‘Positions in the departmental service for which overseas experience is an 
eantintind or highly desirable qualification should be ide ntifie a 

4. “The Department’s course of action is to adjust the present Foreign Service 
personnel system so that it will correspond very closely to the personnel system 
recommended by the Advisory Committee. These adjustments can be accom- 

plished largely through the Foreign Service Act of 1946 but some additional 
legislation will be sought.”’ 

“Concurrently, the administration of the departmental (CS) personnel system 
should give particular er to developing a larger staff of persons willing and 
qualified to serve at home and abroad.” 





~ 
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D,. BROOKINGS REPORT 


Subsequent to the Rowe Committee Report and the State Department’s direc- 
tive of March 1951, vhe Brookings Report on the Administration of Foreign Affairs 
and Overseas Operations found that ‘There is on all sides an impressive unanimity 
of judgment that the present medley of personnel systems constitutes an important 
drag on the effective conduct of foreign affairs programs. But so far there is no 
accepted comprehensive administrative doctrine, in the executive branch or 
elsewhere, upon which a unified personnel administration for foreign affairs pro- 
grams can be built.”’ 

The following recommendations were made: 

1. (See staff memorandum ‘‘Major Issues’’.) 

2. “Greater decentralization of personnel authority and responsibility to the 
agencies responsible for foreign programs is desirable, coupled with general policy 
supervision from a central source. 

3. “* * * There is need for the development of a long-range program 
involving new basic personnel legislation, which would contemplate the creation 
of a foreign affairs personnel system inclusive of all, or nearly all, civilian foreign 
affairs staffs at home and abroad. The first stage in such a program could appro- 
priately include the personnel of the Department of State and the Foreign Service, 
the home and overseas staffs of the Economie Cooperation Administration, and 
the civilian personnel of the Department of Defense who are stationed at diplo- 
matic missions abroad. 

4. “Program staffing is a necessary and desirable concept in foreign affairs 

personnel administration. It should not be adopted to the exclusion of the 
career staffing concept, but should be recognized as legitimate and essential in a 
balanced approach to the expanding responsibilities of foreign affairs staffs. The 
new foreign affairs personnel system should give full recognition to the concept of 
program staffing. 
5. “The successful establishment of a new foreign affairs personnel system 
depends upon a clear and unequivocal fixing of responsibility for administrative 
leadership during the initial period. We therefore favor the designation or 
appointment, within the Executive Office of the President, of an administrative 
assistant to the President who would devote himself intensively to the problems 
of foreign affairs personnel administration for a period of 1 to 3 years, with the 
assistance of a small high-quality supporting staff. It would be the initial 
assignment of this unit to develop the necessary legislative proposals in consul- 
tation with interested agencies and to be of assistance during the period of their 
congressional consideration. Upon the enactment of basic legislation, the unit 
would concern itself with the preparation of such Executive orders and foreign 
affairs personnel regulations as would then be needed. Thereafter the future of 
the unit would be subject to reconsideration, taking into account such progress as 
may have occurred in the general development of the central personnel institutions 
of the Government.” 


E. LATEST STATE DEPARTMENT POSITION 


The present State Department position is that there should be one personnel 
system applying and the State Department, the USIA, the FOA, and their foreign 
services which would be separate from the civil service system and not subject to 
control by the United States Civil Service Commission. This position was set 
forth in the letter of October 15, 1953, from Undersecretary Lourie to the 
Honorable Philip Young. 
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Exurpir 30—Continued 


Appot ntments by year from (et partme ntal positions to Fore ign Service, 1950-53 Con, 








1eral sched a . 
Foreign Service class “ al = ule 1950 1951 1952 1953 Total 
FSs ‘i GS-13 0 ] 0 0 1 
Gs 12 7 4 Ww 2 23 
| GS-11 l 0 0 0 
| 8 5 10 2 2 
FSS8-6...... P ian GS-12 | i 0 4 0 
} GS-11 } 0 1 0 | l 2 
GS-9 0 0 1 0 l 
GS-5 1 | 0 0 0 l 
| 2 l 1 9 
FSS8-7......- Sage | GBAi.. 5 { ll 3 23 
| GS-9... .. 5 | 4 1 l ll 
GS-7 | 6 0 0 0 6 
} GS-5 3 1 0 0 4 
GS-4 ; 0 1 | 0 0 1 
Gs-3 2 | 1 0 0 3 
panna ‘memes = P 
21 1 12 4 48 
=z — = = 
PL cnencsandcnde siaiupet CN | 0 | 1 0 0 1 
GS-10 | 0 | 0 1 0 1 
Gs-9 ; 7 2 4 0 | 13 
| GS-7... | 1 | a4 1 0 | 3 
GS8-6 0 0 1 0 1 
Unclassified 0 1 0 | 0 l 
sensi e_ atlas a isle 
8 5 7) 0 20 
|= | ‘ 
WB ivviccncinn | GS-9.._..- | 5 | l 3 2 11 
| GS-7_..... 4 | 2 | 2 2 10 
| GS-5...... | 0 2 0 0 2 
| GS-2..__. 0 | 1 | 0 0 1 
9 | 6 5 4 24 
FSS-10. -...-- j Gs-8 0 | 1 0 0 1 
| GS-7 4] 5 8 0 17 
GS-5 0} 1 0 l 2 
| GS-4 0 | 1 0 0 1 
ee : 2 | 2 0 5 
| Unclassified | 1 | 0 0 0 1 
7 | 10 8 2 27 
FSS-11...... Pee he ae pet 2 | _ 1 3 o| 6 
Ph ncews ‘ | l 3 0 0 4 
| GS-5 we 2 2 6 0 10 
| GS-4. ss 1 l 2 0 4 
GS-3 i 3 | 2 0 0 5 
9 | 9 11 0 29 
FSS-12 ES eR es ok a ae ae a 
GS-6... 0 3 é 1 7 
GS-5. . 4 | 3 5 l 13 
Gs-4 2 4 0 0 0 
| GS-3 0 2 0 0 2 
Unclassified. 0 l 0 0 l 
7 13 9 2 I 
I 5 casinos - GS-6 2 5 0 0 ) 2 
GS-5 l 2 3 l 7 
GS-4 8 | 4 ( 17 
GS-3 , 2 10 l { 13 
| Unclassified | 1 0 0 0 1 
CPC-4 2 0 0 0 2 
16 16 Gg ] 42 
Grand total 177 150 174 4 
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1950 
Ambassador (1 
Woodward, Stanley 

FSO-3 (1 
Anderson, Orville C. 
FSR-1 (3 


Barber, Willard F. 
Larking, Frederick 
Reinstein, Jacques J. 


FSR-2 (13) 


Bradford, Saxton E 
Brown, Richard R. 
Bryan, Belton O. 
Carter, Thomas T. 
Cody, Morrill 

Free, Lloyd A. 
Howell, J. Carney 
McDermott, Jack C. 
Moore, Ben T. 
Rankin, Forney A. 
Thomson, Charles A. 
Wendel, Clarence A. 
Hodge, Charles L.1 


FSR-3 (19) 


Prager, Henry 


Chartrand, Chester R. 


Dunn, W. Clyde 
Kidd, Coburn B. 
Magill, Robert N,. 
Mann, Donald R. 
Roland, Joseph M. 
Smith, Rufus B. 
Trivers, Howard 
Tuckerman, Gustavus 
Unger, Leonard 
Bourne, William C. 
Dahl, Edward 

Fox, Ernest F. 
Jochem, Frederick L. 
Kelly, F. Patrick 


Kenestrick, Millard O. 


toutt, Garland C. 
Jorgensen, Henry I.1 


FSS-1 (4) 


Moseley, Harold W. 
MacCov, W. Pierce 
Transtrum, O. H. 

Carolan, Thomas J. 


FSS-2 ( 


~ ‘ 
Atkinson, Kenneth B. 
Linebaugh, David 
Mann, George A. 
Yager, Joseph A. 
Evans, James G. 
MeDaniel, Bruce L. 


MeMillen, Frederick C. 


sified. 


GS-15 
GS-13 
GS-13 
GS 13 
GS-13 
GS-12 
GS-15 


GS-16 


GS-14 
GS-17 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-15 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-13 
GS-13 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-14 
GS-13 
GS-13 
GS-13 
GS-13 
GS-13 
GS-14 
GS-14 
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1950—Continued 
FSS-3 (6) 


Schuler, Frank A. 
Kannenberg, M. Hollis 
Larson, Thomas B. 
MeGroarty, Grattan P, 
Williams, John Z. 


Johnson, Alan O. 


1951 
FSO-1 (1) 
Russell, Francis H. 
FSO-2 (1 
Bell, John O. 
FSO-3 (1 
Delgado-Arias, D. Eugene 
FSR-1 (3 


Hutten, Charles M. 
Blaisdell, Donald C. 
MeDiarmid, Orville J. 


FSR-2 (13) 


Buttles, Bruce 
Conrad, William FE. F. 
Ely, Richard R. 
Hooker, Robert G. 
Jago, John W. 

Mann, John W. 
Morris, Lawrence §. 
Robertson, David A. 
Whitman, Roswell H. 
Kearney, Richard D. 
Ruffner, B. Winfred 
Owen, George H. 
Strong, Gordon B. 


FSR-3 (16) 


Anchuetz, Norbert L. 
30st wick, Dudley C, 
Bowman, Heath 
Jochem, Frederick L. 
Kendzie, Cass A. 
Lind, Lewis M. 
McDevitt, James A. 
Moody, George 7 
Schmidt, G. Lewis 
Silver, Warren A. 
Williams, Margaret H. 
Bekker, Konrad 
Bennett, Josiah W. 
Eisenberg, Robert 
Leach, Richard 8. 
Parr, William Grant 


FSS-2 (6) 


Ellison, Charles M. 
Halderman, John W. 





nae 
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1951—Continued 1952—Continued 
FSS-2 (6)—Continued FSR-2 (18 Continued 
13 Black, llorence M. Gs 14 Dalcher. Law rence 
13 Hadarv, Gideon GS-14 Fearey, Robert 
13. Kiefer, Alexander GS-14 Furnas, Howard 
12 Seckwith, John W., GS-14 Manfull, Melvin 
GS-14 Marlowe, Sanford S 
FSS 3 (4 GS-14 Opal, Chester H 
F ; (;s—14 Ortiz. Nestor C 
tricker, Ralph O. . 
14 Bricker, mr GS-14 Ranard, Donald L 
13. Kimm, Neal E. "71 ae 
oa Miemeate. Maciel GS-14 Thaver, Robert A. 
13 es j lve G H GS 13 Hayes, | Wendell 
By eee eee tees GS-13 Nichol, Henry F. 


FSS-1 (1 


mbassador (1 co s 
Ambassa Pay Gs-14 Jusich, Ralph R. 
LS Green, Joseph ( 

FSO-1 (1 PSS-2 


15 Sanders, William 


sweeney, Joseph A. 
Tobin, Irwin M, 
3 Kennedy, John M 


, ‘ GS-15 Bruskin T. Robert 
FS 3 st 2 
' dag ve GS-14 Luango, Nicholas A, 
! Hackler, W. G. cs ; 
, Tite a GS-14 Sabatini, Henry t 
| aie Weeeers 2 *S-14 Sannebeck, Norvelle M. 
! ns ai GS-13 O’Brien, Richard C, 
} 


FSS-3 (4 


3 Warner, Perey de F. GS-13. Aiello, Umbert 8S. 
3 Webster, Donald E, GS-13 Donelan, Joseph F. 
GS-13 Yaney, Alexander J. 
FSR-1 (3 GS-12 Bryan, William K., Sr. 


16 grown, Winthrop 1953 
15 Emory, George H. . 
15 Loftus, John Ambassador (1 


FSR-2 (18 GS-15 McDermott, Michael J 


5 3arnes, Robert G. FSR-1(1 
Barringer, J. Paul GS-16 Mar Ed M 
Booth. Merritt rf ) Martin, Edwin M. 
5 Bray, William H., Jr. 
Dunning, John L. 


FSR-2 (3 


Gordon, Marcus |, GS-15 Battle, Lucius D. 
5 Grondahl, Theo. C, GS-15 Burns, Norman 
5 Hilton, Ralph GS-14 Merrill, Rebert T. 
5 Lacy, William S. P. 
5 Molene, Edwin G. FSR-3 (3 


on 


Oechsner, Frederick 
Parsons, Howard L. 

5 Puhan,! Alfred 
Roundtree, William M. 
Scott, Joseph W. ag / 
Vigderman, Alfred FSS-1 (1 
Williamson,! F, T GS-14 MeClelland, Glenn B. 


Jones, 8S. Shepard 


Cates, John M. 
Jones, Matthew G. 
Pagin, Renzo 


7. 


FSS-2 (1 


rSR-3 (18 GS-14 Bryan, Jack Y. 


15 Hitchcock, William K, FSS-3 (5 

15 Patterson, John M. saci Ah 

15 Ravotte, Joseph D. GS-15 Ford, John W. 

14 Betts, Iurnest ¢.. Jr. GS-13 Johnson, Alfred N. 
14. Brooks, John C. GS-13 Magdanz, James F. 
14 Carson, Frederick R. GS-13 Mertz, Charies T 
14. Casler, Harry S. GS-13 Warlow, Ernest J 


Awaiting Senate confirmation of Foreign Service officer appointment as lateral « 
ign Service Act. 





